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Made in 

= ca 
America, Again 
THERE IS A MANUFACTURING 
renaissance going on in 
America. That’s the good 
news. The less than stel- 
lar news is that it will not 
necessarily translate into a 
jobs renaissance. Yes, manufacturing has 
been going up for the past three years, 
creating a half-million new jobs. But the 
reason manufacturing is on the rise has 
to do with cutting-edge techniques that 
translate into more machines and fewer 
workers. Those workers, moreover, need 
to be better educated and more highly 
skilled. Those jobs are more desirable and 
secure than earlier manufacturing work, 
but there will be much more competition 
over a smaller number of them. Our cover 
story by Curious Capitalist columnist 
Rana Foroohar and assistant managing 
editor Bill Saporito explores the revolu 
tion in high-tech manufacturing that is 
allowing American factories to overcome 
the competition of cheaper labor abroad. 
Another factor in the manufacturing 
uptick is the shale boom in the U.S., 
which is decreasing energy costs here at 
home. Bill, who worked in factories as 
a teenager, and Rana, whose father was 
a plant manager in Indiana, visited a 
battery factory in Schenectady, N.Y., and 
were impressed not only with how clean 
and high-tech it was but also by its lean 
workforce. “It was a far cry,” Rana says, 
“from the gritty component lines with 
thousands of unionized workers doing 
hand assembly that my dad used to man- 
age in Indiana.” 
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A New Reformation 
Why Latinos are flocking to 
Protestant churches in the U.S. 


THE NEW YORK POST PRAISED OUR APRIL 15 COVER STORY, 
“The Latino Reformation,” as “a fine feature on a big, 
untold story that’s unfolding across the U.S.” Elizabeth 
Dias’ article documented the growing strength and 
influence of evangélicos, American Latinos who identify 
themselves as born-again Protestants. The Rev. Wilfredo 
De Jesiis tweeted that he was “humbled” to appear 

on the cover. Maria del Mar Mufioz-Visoso of the U.S. 
Conference of Catholic Bishops’ Secretariat for Cul 

tural Diversity in the Church put the trend in context: 
“Although some Hispanic Catholics explore other reli 
gions, the growth in Hispanics in the Catholic Church 
has currently reached historic records,” she wrote. 
Noticias Cristiana, a Portuguese-language Christian 
news site, speculates that the group “could influence the 
world in the future.” 


50 BEST IPAD APPS 


On April 15, TIME.com will announce its 
annual list of essential iPad applications in 
categories such as news, productivity and 
entertainment. This year's must-have apps 
include Blogsy, for blogging from your iPad, 
and StumbleUpon, which curates websites, 
photos and videos into a customized list. 
Find the rest at techland.time.com. 
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us by e-mailing timereprints_us@timeinc,com. Advertising For advertising rates and our 
editorial calendar, visit timemediakit.com. Syndication For international licensing and 
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KLEIN ON 
IMPLEMENTING 
OBAMACARE 


Joe Klein's April 2 blog 
post—which criticized 
the Obama Administra 
tion’s delays in setting up 
health care exchanges, 

a key provision of the 
2010 Affordable Care 
Act—drew a huge reader 
response. Klein argued 
that the lag would hurt 
small businesses, gen 
erating more than 3,000 
comments on TIME.com 
and Twitter, Citing Klein's 
piece, Rush Limbaugh 
said on his radio show 
that Obamacare was a 
“utopian dream .,. impos 
sible to implement.” On 
the Washington Post's 
Wonkblog, reporter Sarah 
Kliff disagreed with 
Klein's premise, assert 
ing that slow execution 
“doesn’t necessarily sug 
gest doom and gloom on 
the horizon.” 
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REMEMBERING 
THE DREAM 


August will mark the 

50th anniversary of 

Martin Luther King Jr.’s 

“| Have a Dream” speech, 
which he delivered to 

some 250,000 people 

at the 1963 March on 
Washington for Jobs and 
Freedom. To commemo | 
rate the occasion, TIME is 
collecting anecdotes and 
photos from readers who 
witnessed that moment 
in history. To share your 
story, write to lightbox@ 
time.com. 
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The World’s Most Influential People 
We asked four TIME 100 alums to present 
their top choice for our 2013 edition 





I nominate Jane Aronson, 
founder of Worldwide 
Orphans Foundation 

(W WO). Do you think 
every child deserves to be 
loved? Fed? Held? Given 
clean clothes and a safe 
place to sleep? I bet you 
do. So does Aronson. 
With her army of Orphan 
Rangers, she has basi 
cally created an orphan 
Peace Corps. W WO was 
the first NGO to serve 
HIV-positive orphans in 
Ethiopia and Vietnam 
and has established pro 
grams in five countries, 
most recently in Haiti. 
She fights for those who 
are often forgotten—the 
weakest who have no one 
else fighting for them. 
AMY POEHLER, 

Actor, 2011 


| nominate Franca Sozzani, longtime editor in chief of the very influential 
Italian Vogue. Sozzani uses the magazine as a platform to mix fashion 
and social activism, especially in issues such as “Rebranding Africa” 
and “The Black Issue.” On the Vogue Italia website, she launched 
Vogue Curvy and Vogue Black to celebrate women who don't 
necessarily conform to the usual fashion-world standards. And she 
embraces her role as goodwill ambassador of the United Nations 
initiative Fashion 4 Development, where she focuses on boosting 
African manufacturing and bringing African fashion to the West. 


LIYA KEBEDE, Advocate for maternal health, 2010 


| nominate Bai Koroma, President of Sierra 
Leone. It takes tremendous influence to steer the 
transformation of a country emerging from an 
extremely brutal conflict into a model of democracy 
and economic growth. Koroma has rallied his 
people and his nation's external partners behind a 
vision to turn around his country, which just 

seven years ago was seen as a falled 
state. In November's elections, he 
comfortably secured a second 
mandate to continue his fight against 
corruption and build on his success In 
promoting peace, democracy and 
transparency. He Is one of the 
African leaders to watch 
this decade. 


MONTY JONES, 
Plant breeder, 2007 












I nominate who is 
working to close the gender gap in 
technology and science education. 
As the founder of Girls Who Code, 
Saujani empowers high school girls 
to pursue tech and engineering 
careers by teaching them Internet 
related software development. So far, 
Girls Who Code has reached all five 
boroughs of New York City; this year, 
it expands to Detroit, San Francisco 
and San Jose, Calif. The gender gap 

is anational economic and security 
issue, given the great need in the U.S. 
to fill computer-specialist jobs with 
talented young people. Via Girls 
Who Code and her public advocacy, 
Saujani is really getting stuff done. 
CRAIG NEWMARK, 

Craigslist founder, 2005 
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FOR A SIP OF 
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3 hours. For women and children in Africa that’s how long it takes to 
fetch water. 3 hours they can’t go to school, earn a living or take care 
of their families. In recognition of World Water Day, March 22, help us 
change this. Visit Water.org/time. 
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‘A vibrant civil society can only 
exist when... individual 
organizations can work without 

fear or concern, 















Mike Uliman 
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J.C. Penney’s CEO 
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Germany, criticizing 
Russian President 
Viadimir Putin forthe 
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on freedom of 
expression in his 
country 
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coach after bullying 





MITCH MCCONNELL, U.S. Senate players 
minority leader, in a leaked 
recording of a Feb. 2 campaign 
meeting about actress 
Ashley Judd, who was weighing 


arun against him 





‘This is one of the gravest risks of nuclear war 
since the October Crisis in 1962.’ 


FIDEL CASTRO, retired Cuban President, criticizing North Korean leaders for their grandiose threats and reminding 
them of their country’s friendship with Cuba, in his first essay for the Communist newspaper Granma in nearly nine months 
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they're stressed 
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Roundup 
World’s Most Severe 
Drug-Smuggling Laws 


Indonesia recently sentenced 
56-year-old British grandmother 
Lindsay Sandiford to death for 
smuggling 4.8 kg of cocaine—a 
first-offense crime punishable 
by up to 40 years of jail time in 
the U.S. and possibly worse in 
these other countries. 


A DEATH PENALTY 
< Under Singapore’s 
“Misuse of Drugs Act, 


enacted in 1973, a conviction for 
carrying 30 or more grams of co- 
caine can earn a death sentence 


, JAIL TIME OR WORSE 
©) Depending on the 
quantity of the narcotic, 
Chinese criminal law states 
that a sentence can range from 
Is years in prison to the death 
penalty 


oo) HANGING 

q& Malaysia’s Dangerous 
“Drugs Act 1952 mandates 

death—possibly by hanging— 

for convictions of trafficking 

above the 5o-gram threshold 


es BEHEADING BY SWORD 

e eo Since Saudi Arabia’s 
“judicial system follows 

a strict interpretation of Shari‘a, 

convictions for drug trafficking 

often result in death, including 

beheading by sword 











WHAT DO ARAB 
YOUTH THINK 
OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST? 


ASDAVA Burson- 
Marsteller 
surveyed 
3,000 young 
people from 15 
countries across 
the Middle 
East and North 
Africa. Here's 
what they said. 
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after 
the Arab Spring 


629% 


about rising 


45% 


Think their 


has 
become 


44% 


is the region's 


199% 


of their 
home country is 


Progress Report 
Egypt's Nine-Month-Old 


Democracy 


President Mohamed Morsi has dealt with countless 
controversies since taking office last June, including the 
recent arrest of satirist Bassem Youssef. Which issues 


have challenged his leadership the most? 
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Why China Will Not 
Solve the North 
Korea Problem 


BY AUSTIN RAMZY 


Chinese President Xi Jinping’s 
words sounded welcoming toa 
world weary of daily threats and 
provocations from North Korea. 
“No one should be allowed to throw 
the region or even the whole world 
into chaos for selfish gains,” Xi said 
on April 7 at the Boao Forum on the 
Chinese island of Hainan. 

The new Chinese leader didn’t 
name North Korea, but given the 
isolated totalitarian regime's ag- 
gressive efforts to stir up a little 
chaos—the latest threat coming 
in the form of a planned ballistic 
missile test on April 1o—it seemed 
a likely target of his comments. Did 
this mean China was finally fed 
up with North Korea, an ally it had 
supported for more than half a cen- 
tury? A nuclear-armed North Korea 
with an untested, 30-year-old Kim 
Jong Un at the helm is undoubtedly 
a headache for Beijing. It makes 
Northeast Asia that much more 
unstable, helps justify the Ameri- 
can pivot to the region and gives 
further cause for Japan to revise 
its pacifist constitution. But China 





A Chinese soldier passes by a poster of the 
late Chairman Mao Zedong and North 
Korea’s founding father, Kim Il Sung 


has always shown that it is more 
concerned about the dangers of a 
North Korean implosion, which 
could lead to an unchecked flow of 
starving refugees crossing the Yalu 
River into China and a unified, U.S.- 
aligned Korean Peninsula. For all 
its frustration with Pyongyang, Bei- 
jing is unlikely to push the regime 
to the brink. 

So it came as little surprise that 
two days after Xi’s speech, the 
overseas edition of the People’s Daily, 
the Chinese Communist Party’s 
mouthpiece, ran a front-page edito- 
rial identifying just who China’s 
leader was calling out. “Some 
countries spend billions but still 
can’t fix the problem, can’t think 
of a way to exit and trigger their 
own fiscal and financial crises,” the 
paper wrote, in a clear reference 
to the U.S. It proceeded to scold 
the West for “fanning the flames” 
of unrest in the Middle East and 
North Africa and “outside nations 
or those who wish to interfere with 
China’s peaceful development” for 
stirring up problems in the East 
and South China seas. As for North 
Korea, it dismissed the situation in 
a sentence, saying merely that the 
involved parties “should not seek 
the worst possible outcome.” The 
point was clear: China isn’t about 
to break with its only treaty ally, 
no matter how much the rest of the 
world might want it to. 


Ramzy, a China correspondent for TIME, 
is based in Beijing 
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Pope on a Rope 


» Workers ease a giant fiberglass monument of the late Pope John Paul II into place on April 7 behind an 
amusement park in the historic city of Czestochowa—also home to the Jasna Gora Monastery, Poland’s most 
important pilgrimage site. The 46-ft.-high (14 m) statue is reportedly the world’s largest of a former Pontiff and was 
slated to be formally unveiled on April 13, Photograph by Grzegorz Skowronek—Reuters 
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MONEY 
Chinese tourists 
spent $102 billion 
during 83 million 

trips abroad in 2012, 
more than the people 
of any other country 


GARDENING 

In lieu of lawn 

mowers, Mayor 
Bertrand Delanoé of 
Paris hired sheep to 
trim some city grass 


SCANDAL 


Beyoncé and Jay-Z 
caught flak for 
vacationing in 

Havana despite the 

U.S.'s decades-old 
trade embargo 


ANIMALS 
\ camel gifted by 
Malito French 
President Francois 
Hollande was later 
killed and cooked 
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A New Border Crossing How a new work visa 
could scuttle immigration reform 


BY MASSIMO CALABRESI 


AFTER MORE THAN A DECADE OF BICKER 
ing, a bipartisan bloc of Senators will 
shortly release a massive new bill de- 
signed to fix America’s broken immigra- 
tion system. At the heart of the deal is 

a proposal to create a special new visa 

for low-skilled workers that is so con- 
troversial it could wind up killing the 
entire effort. 

It’s called a W visa. 

Under the proposal, an employer who 
shows he can’t fill a low-skilled job with 
a qualified American worker would list 
it with a federally overseen jobs bank. A 
foreign worker could then register for 
the job, apply for and receive a W visa 
and enter the country. Once here, W visa 
holders could legally change jobs imme- 
diately, and the sponsor of the original 
job could turn around and legally hire 
another W visa holder. If low-skilled 
workers decide they want to stay, they 
can apply for citizenship. 

The number of W visas is small to 
start—20,000 in the first year of the pro- 
gram, increasing to 75,000 in its fourth. 
But several newly created federal bu- 
reaus could ultimately raise that cap to 
200,000 visas a year, and employers could 
hire more if they paid higher wages. 

If it sounds ungainly, it’s partly be- 
cause the deal took years to negotiate 
between unions and business. Neither 


side is happy with the result. Some unions 
believe a new generation of foreign work 
ers will do nothing to lower the current 
7.6% unemployment rate. Business 
groups say the program is flawed not be 
cause it lets in too many immigrants but 
because it doesn’t let in enough. 

And those are the visa’s backers. Its 
opponents believe legalizing low-skilled 
immigration is an admission of failure. 
What the Senators have done, says Rose 
mary Jenks of NumbersUSA, is “throw 
up their hands and say, We can’t control 
illegal immigration anyway, so we're 
going to hand out visas like candy to 
everyone who wants to come and work.” 

Advocates of reform say the W visa 
simply bows to reality. The overall bill 
would tighten border security and man- 
date stricter enforcement of hiring rules, 
but those measures have never stopped the 
flow of low-skilled foreign laborers to the 
U.S. in the past—in part because there are 
so many unfilled jobs here. Despite the still 
high unemployment rate, construction 
companies are turning down building con- 
tracts for lack of workers. “Supply and de 
mand is going to generate a flow of [foreign 
low-skilled] workers,” says Tamar Jacoby of 
ImmigrationWorks USA. “It’s our choice 
whether we want them to come here 
legally or illegally.”—-witH REPORTING BY 
ALEX ALTMAN/WASHINGTON 














$500 million+ 


Amount George W. Bush has raised for 
his presidential library, museum and 
institute with two weeks to go before the 
library is dedicated in Dallas on April 25 


Lone Star Risin’ 


Texas claims four of the 10 U.S. 
counties with the largest population 
growth over the past year, according 
to the Census Bureau. Nearly a dozen 
other Lone Star counties are among 
the 50 fastest growing during the past 
two years, thanks to booming exurban 
growth around the Midiand-Odessa 
area and San Antonio. (Eight Virginia 
jurisdictions, most near Washington, 
were also among the 50 fastest- 
growing counties.) 
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A War He Doesn’t Want Why Obama keeps 
his distance from the rebels in Syria 


BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 


BARACK OBAMA ORDERED AIR STRIKES ON 
behalf of rebels in Libya two years ago, 
he said, because he “refused to wait for 
the images of slaughter and mass graves 
before taking action.” But in Syria, where 
70,000 have already died, the President 
shows zero appetite for similar action. He 
has limited U.S. involvement to humani 
tarian aid along with a reported CIA role 
training some rebel fighters while guid 
ing arms and supplies from Sunni Arab 
countries toward moderate rebel factions. 
Obama’s goal is a diplomatic solution in 


which Syrian ruler Bashar Assad ends the | 


violence, gives up power and makes way 
for a relatively moderate government. 
But that approach is looking increas 
ingly hopeless. Assad’s brutality suggests 
that he is determined to fight to the last. 
And the influx of weapons from Arab 
countries has unleashed violence that 
might not be containable as Sunnis, 
Shi‘ites and other sectarian groups fight 
for power and survival. As George Wash 
ington University professor Marc Lynch 
puts it, “The political track is dead.” 
That has intensified the debate about 
what else the U.S. and its allies should 
¢| do. Recently, calls for bolder action have 
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come from some unexpected quarters. 
Britain and France have pushed to end 
the European Union embargo on arms 
shipments to the rebels. Democratic 
Senator Carl Levin of Michigan, a force 
ful critic of the Iraq war, joined with the 
more reliably hawkish Republican Sena 
tor John McCain last month in urging 
Obama to create a no-fly zone in northern 
Syria, possibly enforced with air strikes. 
(“No boots on the ground,” Levin says.) 
Even some top Cabinet officials have 
proposed doing more. Last summer, then 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton and 
then CIA Director David Petraeus report 


| edly presented the White House with 


a plan to vet, train and arm select rebel 
fighters. Obama’s Joint Chiefs of Staff 


OBAMA'S GOAL ISA 
DIPLOMATIC SOLUTION 
IN WHICH ASSAD 
ENDS THE VIOLENCE 
AND GIVES UP POWER 


Window of opportunity? 


Chairman and then Defense Secretary 
Leon Panetta later said they supported 
the idea. Obama rejected it. 

A White House aide says Obama is 
“constantly reviewing every possible 
option.” But critics of Obama’s approach 
warn that inaction can be as costly as 
reckless intervention. Arming the rebels, 
they argue, might ensure U.S. influence 
in Syria in the post-Assad future. Ending 
the war faster could save lives and stanch 
spreading instability. 

But Obama isn’t sold. Supplying arms 
doesn’t involve U.S. troops but does risk 
the prospect of weapons’ falling into the 
hands of Islamists, including the 5,000 or 
so fighters of the Nusra Front, which has 
direct links to al-Qaeda’s Pakistan leader 
ship. Surgical air strikes may also sound 
tempting. But Assad has a stronger air 
defense system than Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi did. And targeting Assad’s forces 
in Syria’s populated areas would be riskier 
than the desert fighting in Libya. 

Even nonmilitary aid isn’t a simple 
proposition. Most of the U.S.’s humani 
tarian support flows via organizations 
like the Red Crescent and the U.N., which 
can distribute it only with the Assad 
regime’s approval—meaning that little 
of it reaches rebel-held areas. 

Then there’s Iran, which sees Assad 
as an important ally and has supplied 
him with arms and money. Javier Solana, 
who until 2009 was an E.U. negotiator 
with Tehran over its nuclear program, 
recently said he believes that Obama 
fears intervention could disrupt that 
delicate diplomacy. 

Ultimately, Obama doubts the U.S. can 
help. “In a situation like Syria, I have to 
ask, Can we make a difference?” he told 
the New Republic in January. 

Obama’s first presidential bid was 
shaped by his strong opposition to what he 
called a reckless war in Iraq. Libya aside, 
says Kenneth Pollack, a foreign policy ex 
pert at the Brookings Institution, Obama 
still lives by that credo. “He's the man 
elected not to get the U.S. involved in any 
more wars in the Middle East. His job is to 
get us out of wars.” a 
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Science 


The Missing Universe 
The mystery of dark 
matter may at last have 
been solved 


BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


THE UNIVERSE IS A LOT OF THINGS, BUT EASY.TO 
understand isn’t one of them. Take the fact that 
more than 80% of its mass is missing. Galaxies spin 
so fast, they would fly apart if the gravity of some 
unseen mass weren't keeping them intact, sur- 
rounding them like a glass paperweight encasinga «+ 
butterfly. Cosmologists have been trying to identify 
this so-called dark matter since the 1930s, and now 
they may have succeeded thanks to new data froma 
spectrometer aboard the International Space Station. 

Dark-matter particles are hard to spot since they 
can pass through ordinary matter as if it weren't 
there—billions could be streaming through your 
body as you read these words—but we can detect 
their by-products. When two of the particles col- 
lide, they give off an ordinary electron and its anti- 
matter counterpart, the much rarer positron. In 
the two years the spectrometer has been in opera- 
tion, it’s detected 400,000 positrons—a number 
consistent with what models suggest the frequen- 
cy of dark-matter collisions should be. 

The particles could be from some other source; 
the spectrometer has years of operational life left 
in which to nail down the answer. Even if it does, 
the riddles aren’t over. Dark matter and ordinary 
matter make up all the mass that exists, but that 
represents only 32% of the universe. The rest? Dark 
energy, which pulls things apart as dark matter 
pulls them together and helps explain why the 
universe is expanding. That 68% of all there is re- 
mains a deep mystery. 
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ies spin so fast, 
they'd fly apart if some 
unseen mass weren't 
* “holding them together 
gravitationally. That 
insight gave rise to the 
concept of dark matter. 


ORDINARY 
VISIBLE MATTER 


5% 





MATTER VS. 

DARK ENERGY 

We can see only 5% of 
the universe. The rest is 
dark matter, which pulls 
the cosmos together, 
and dark energy, which 
pulls it apart. 





THE LATEST FINDINGS 


When two dark-matter particles collide, they should give off an electron and an 
antimatter positron. An orbiting spectrometer has detected 400,000 positrons. 
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Mad Money [he virtual currency bitcoin is surging 
in value. Is it a bubble or the future of cash’? 


BY LEV GROSSMAN 


ON NOV. I, 2008, IN THE 
teeth of the financial crisis, 
a person or people using the 
name Satoshi Nakamoto 
posted to acryptography 
mailing list a proposal 
describing a virtual currency. 
The post was both an elegant 
piece of software engineering 
anda scathing indictment of 
the fiscal status quo. Bitcoin, 
as Nakamoto (whose identity 
remains unknown) called 
it, would be “completely 
decentralized, with no central 
server or trusted parties, 
because everything is based 
on crypto proof instead of 
trust.” Governments couldn't 
debase it. Banks couldn’t blow 
it. This was currency fora 
posttrust world. 

Nakamoto minted the first 
50 bitcoins in January 2009, 
and though it sounds like an 
Internet meme—LOLcash!— 
it’s been gaining traction ever 
since. Bitcoin is the Napster 
of money: it’s maintained by 
a globally distributed peer- 
to-peer network running 
on open-source software. A 
year ago a bitcoin was worth 
about $5; a month ago, $45. In 
early April, the price of one 
bitcoin topped $200, making 
the 11 million bitcoins in 
circulation momentarily 
worth well over $2 billion. 

Bitcoins are, in an abstract 


HOW TO USE BITCOINS 
















1. 
BUYING 
Acquire bitcoins via 
online exchanges like 
Coinbase or Bitstamp 
with a bank transfer— 
no credit cards 














your hard drive. Don't 
delete it: you can’t 
get them back 


sense, perfect money. 
They’re anonymous. They’re 
immune to transaction fees 
and national borders. The 
supply is controlled and 
predictable: the number of 
bitcoins increases in regular 
increments, governed by a 
simple algorithm, slowing 
and finally stopping at 
21 million in the year 2140. 
There are downsides. The 
privacy of Bitcoin lends itself 
to criminal transactions like 
online drug sales, and as 
bitcoins have gained value, 
they’ve attracted hackers 
bent on stealing them. 
In October the European 
Central Bank expressed 













can fluctuate faster 
than stores adjust 
prices 





“serious concerns regarding 
the legal status and security 
of the system, as well as the 
finality and irrevocability of 
the transactions.” 

But you can already use 
bitcoins to buy just about any 
imaginable good or service, 
from paragliding flights 
in Switzerland to banh mi 
in Brooklyn. Bitcoin start- 
ups are thick on the ground 
in Silicon Valley. There’s a 
bitcoin-based hedge fund in 
Malta. Last month the U.S. 
Treasury Department took 
oblique notice of Bitcoin 
by publishing guidance 
on what aspects of virtual 
currencies it did and did not 


2. - $200 
STORING SPENDING 
Your bitcoins live in Lots of merchants 1507 
a wallet that can be accept bitcoins. Just 100 
hosted online or on beware: values 50 








| A BITCOIN'S VALUE 


2010 


aspire to regulate. There’s an 
intriguing but unverifiable 
rumor that the current spike 
in value was driven by the 
financial crisis in Cyprus, 
which caused Spanish 

users to buy bitcoins as an 
alternative to the euro. 

In the blogosphere, Bitcoin 
has been called a bubble, a 
Ponzi scheme, the future of 
money and the harbinger of 
an untaxable economy that 
will bring about the end of 
the nation-state. Right now 
it’s the spike in value and 
the resulting fortunes that 
are getting attention, but as 
Paul Krugman noted in his 
New York Times blog, that’s 
not necessarily a sign of a 
healthy, robust currency: 
“What we want froma 
monetary system isn’t to 
make people holding money 
rich; we want it to facilitate 
transactions and make the 
economy as a whole rich.” 

But at the very least, 
Bitcoin is a kind of powerful 
collective conceptual theater, 
an act of fiscal performance 
art, reminding us how much 
trust banks and governments 
demand of us just so we can 
use money that we already 
possess. Whether or not it 
transforms the financial 
system, Bitcoin has already 
become its conscience. 
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Source: BitcoinCharts.com 
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Microsoft 


TOYOTA 
IS NOW 


ON 


[] Office 365 


YOUR COMPLETE OFFICE IN THE CLOUD 


Running a leading auto operation requires the 
complex coordination of many moving parts 
That's why Toyota is equipped with Office 365. It 
gives Toyota's more than 30,000 North American 
employees the ability to exchange information 
more seamlessly across more devices. By working 
together through Office 365, Toyota can stay a 
well-oiled and efficient machine 


FIND OUT WHO ELSE IS ON AT NOWONOFFICE365.COM 











DIED 


Annette Funicello 
Eternal Mouseketeer 


She was more than just one of the original Mouseketeers. From 

the time the Mickey Mouse Club debuted in 1955, with her as one 

of 24 perky club kids, the 12-year-old Annette Funicello was on her 
way to becoming, as she once called herself, the “queen of teen.” But 
though her adolescence was cheerful, charming and squeaky clean, 
she couldn't help but become a key figure in the history of male 
sexual longing. To a generation of pubescent boys, long before the 
show was canceled in 1959, her mouse ears had started to seem like 
semiotic outposts of her emerging breasts. Yet she declined to play the 
temptress. In the early 1960s, after she graduated to movies, she was 
to self-restraint what Marilyn Monroe was to seduction. When she 
moved on to the mildly suggestive antics of the Beach Party pictures, 


Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 

‘She felt at home [in New York], 
she said—more at home than 
anywhere else she had ever lived, | 
finding many people like herself: 
refugees, outsiders, interesting 
American discontents.’ 


JAMES IVORY, American film director, 
describing Jhabvala's affinity for her final 
adopted home. The German-borm 
screenwriter collaborated often with Ivory 
and won Academy Awards for A Room With 
a View and Howard's End 


TO READ JAMES IVORY'S FULL APPRECIATION 
OF JHABVALA, VISIT time.com/jhabvala 




























DIED 


Lilly Pulitzer 
Fashion designer 







The doyenne of floral and Beach, Fla. Soon her 
fruit-patterned frocks, dresses were selling 
Pulitzer, who was 81 when better than her juice. In 
she died on April 7, was a 1962, after Jacqueline 
fashion designer, a socialite Kennedy appeared in 
and an author. But first she LIFE wearing one of her 
was a problem solver: she colorful creations, business 
began designing her vibrant boomed, and Pulitzer's 
shifts to camouflage stains preppy prints became a 
left by fruit from staple among high- 
the citrus-juice society fashionistas. 


stand she started 
after marrying 
Herbert “Peter” 





she retained her sly poise, making puppy love seem plausible, even in Pulitzer Jr., filed for bankruptcy, 

a world where most of the puppies were dogs at heart. iti of perlite 
Though Funicello largely withdrew from show business after her bmaes eouh rab 

first marriage in 1965, America kept a soft spot for her, especially after Pulitzer, who contemporary 

she made public her struggle with multiple sclerosis in 1992. She was owned orange fashion. 

70 when the disease took her life on April 8.—R1ICHARD LACAYO groves in Palm —FEIFEI SUN 

DIED INAUGURATED DIED DIED PRESERVED DIED 

Les Blank, 77, Uhuru Kenyatta, son of McCandlish Phillips, J. David Kuo, 44, Saturday mail Paolo Soleri, 93, 

filmmaker whose Kenya's first President, as the 85, star New York former deputy director delivery, by the U.S. Italian-born architect 

documentaries country’s youngest leader and Times reporter of George W. Bush's Postal Service. The and creator of 

spotlighted eccentrics the first elected under its new most famous for faith-based initiative agency, which sought Arcosanti—an 

like garlic lovers—in constitution, which uncovering the to link religious a reduced schedule unfinished community 

smell-o-vision, was ratified in 2010. Orthodox Jewish groups with social to save as much as north of Phoenix 

no less—and, in One of his campaign upbringing of a services—an effort $2 billion per year intended to maximize 

Burden of Dreams, promises: New York State he later criticized starting in August, quality of life while 

German director laptops for Ku Klux Klan leader as politicized and said Congress has minimizing ecological 

Werner Herzog. schooichildren. in 1965. halfhearted. blocked the plan. damage. 
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COMMENTARY / IN THE ARENA 





Joe Klein 





Dither No More, Please 


ls it possible that Congress is finally 


going to make a budget deal? 


A PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
wants to hook me up to a computer 
and test how well I make predictions. 
Ican save him the trouble. Journalists 
are terrific when it comes to analyzing the past, 
pretty good on what’s happening right now andem- 
barrassingly dreadful about the day after tomorrow. 
I stopped making predictions right after I assured 
CNN’s Jake Tapper that George W. Bush would 
never win the Republican presidential nomination 
after he lost the New Hampshire primary in 2000. 





And this is one of those times: I think we're 

going to get a bipartisan budget deal this year. 
You are skeptical. You should be. But 1 can summon 
a few tantalizing arguments to make the case. 

Both houses of Congress passed measures that 
would have withheld lawmakers’ pay if they didn’t 
pass a budget resolution this year—an acknowl- 
edgment that their constituents are getting pretty 
tired of the status quo. Several members of Con- 
gress have told me that the business community 
is particularly sick of the enduring economic un- 
certainty caused by the deadlock, which is an ex- 
cellent thing: business has both the cash and the 
lobbyists to pressure a compromise. It may not be 
an accident that Democrats finally joined Republi- 
cans in producing budget blueprints this year. The 
two plans are ridiculous, but they exist. 

And they’ve created a clear path for President 
Obama to propose a more moderate and realistic 
plan that would cut entitlement spending and 
raise revenue. Both sides profess to be appalled by 
this, which is also good. Obama’s plan will be more 
politically palatable for reasonable Republicans if 
some Democrats refuse to vote for it. 

The President has also changed his legislative 
strategy. He has stopped trying to bang his head up 
against John Boehner and the Tea Party crowd. He 
is trying to make the deal in the less carnivorous 
Senate—and hoping that if the Republican House is 
presented with a fait accompli, several dozen non— 
Tea Partyers can be lured away to get it through. 

This will not be easy. Success will depend on 
the leadership of a half-dozen Republican Senators. 
They'll have to forge the compromise and then urge 
another handful of colleagues to come aboard. Okla- 
homa Senator Tom Coburn, a real leader in this effort, 


S OMETIMES, THOUGH, I JUST CAN’T HELP MYSELF, 
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OUTLAYS 





According to Gallup, / 
more than 75% ~ 
of Americans 
support lawmakers’ 
voluntarily returning 
25% of their pay 
following the 
sequester budget 
cuts that went into 
effect on March 1 





Obama has backed 
using the so-called 
chained consumer 
price index, which 
would calculate cost- 
of-living increases 
for programs like 
Social Security at a 
slower rate 


TO READ JOE'S 
BLOG POSTS, GO TO 
time.com/swampland 





apparently has recovered from his private dismay at 
the deal Obama and the Republicans made to raise 
taxes on the wealthy at the brink of the so-called fis- 
cal cliff in January. A majority of the dealmaking 
Gang of Six, including Coburn, thought that deal 
was a wasted opportunity. The increased income and 
capital-gains-tax rates for the wealthy should have 
been part of a grander bargain—the Moby Dick of 
budget deals. As it was, the partial deal gave Demo- 
crats an unseemly opportunity to declare victory and 
Republicans the ability to say No more revenue. 

Then came the sequester, an unprecedented mo- 
ment in American politics. Democrats and Repub- 
licans believed that the meat-ax budget cuts were 
so stupid that neither party would allow them to be 
enacted—and then they allowed them to be enact- 
ed. Both sides now recognize that some sort of deal 
to ameliorate the stupidity is necessary. And after 
the sequester, another unprecedented occurrence: 
the President got all cuddly, inviting Republicans to 
dinner and visiting them in their Capitol lair and in- 
viting them to dinner again. Never underestimate 
the American legislator’s need to be coddled. 


of a possibility that something might get 

done. It doesn’t have to be a big deal—a trillion 
anda half over 10 years will do—but there must be 
some significant long-term fixes to the current sys- 
tem. The change in the Social Security consumer 
price index already proposed by Obama is modest 
and rational. The wealthy will probably have to 
pay more for entitlements—and receive fewer per- 
sonal tax loopholes. (A Mitt Romney—esque cap on 
tax deductions is very possible.) Medicare needs a 
structural change as well. It may be that the age of 
eligibility could be raised according to income or for 
those who insist on the costly fee-for-service option. 
Those willing to go the private Medicare Advantage 
group-plan route, where per capita costs are holding 
steady, could still be eligible at age 65. 

There are those on the left who will object that 
the deficit issue is overblown and not even a priority 
among voters. They are right. But we have reached 
the point where some sort of deal is necessary to 
restore the public’s, the business community's and 
the world’s faith that the U.S. government can, occa- 
sionally, take significant action. I predict—tepidly, 
with no great confidence—that the Congress will 
finally decide it is time to act. a 


A ND SO, HERE WE ARE, WITH THE TINIEST SLIVER 
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RETIREMENT AGE 


LIVING PROOF THAT WE ALL NEED 
TO PLAN FOR A LONGER RETIREMENT. 


A typical American city. 400 people. And a fascinating experiment. We asked everyday people to 
show us the age of the oldest person they've known by placing a sticker on our chart. Living proof 
that we are living longer. Which means we'll need more money to live in retirement. Talk to your 

financial professional about our guaranteed retirement income solutions that can help provide the 


money you need for Day One of retirement and beyond. 


TALK TO YOUR FINANCIAL ADVISOR OR VISIT BRINGYOURCHALLENGES.COM 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS, MANUFACTURING 
IS STAGING A COMEBACK. WHY IT’S 
REBOUNDING—AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR 
JOBS AND THE ECONOMY 


BY RANA FOROOHAR AND BILL SAPORITO 







N THE OUTSKIRTS OF NAIROBI, THERE'S A 
bright red cell-phone tower that delivers 
coverage to thousands of the city’s 3 million 
people. Inside the tower sit batteries with 
a high-tech design and a simple purpose: 
to provide backup power to keep calls connected even 
when the electrical grid goes down. The surprising thing 
is where these batteries are made. Not China, Japan or one 
of the other big Asian manufacturing powers. Instead 
they come from a plant in Schenectady, N.Y., a Rust Belt 
city once seen as a relic of an earlier industrial age. Now 
a General Electric factory on the site of a former turbine 
plant is churning out the batteries 24 hours a day. “People 
can’t get enough,” says Randy Rausch, a manager at the 
plant. “We're shipping all over the world.” 

The U.S. economy continues to struggle, and the 
weak March jobs report—just 88,000 positions were 
added—spooked the market. But step back and you'll 
see a bright spot, perhaps the best economic news the 
U.S. has witnessed since the rise of Silicon Valley: MADE 
IN THE USA is making a comeback. Climbing out of the 
recession, the U.S. has seen its manufacturing growth 
outpace that of other advanced nations, with some 
500,000 jobs created in the past three years. It marks 
the first time in more than a decade that the number of 
factory jobs has gone up instead of down. From ExOne’s 
3-D-printing plant near Pittsburgh to Dow Chemical’s 
expanding ethylene and propylene production in Louisi 
anaand Texas, which could create 35,000 jobs, American 
workers are busy making things that customers around 
the world want to buy—and defying the narrative of the 
nation’s supposedly inevitable manufacturing decline. 
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The past several months alone have seen some 
surprising reversals. Apple, famous for the city-size 
factories in China that produce its gadgets, decided 
to assemble one of its Mac computer lines in the U.S. 
Walmart, which pioneered global sourcing to find the 
lowest-priced goods for customers, said it would pump 
up spending with American suppliers by $50 billion 
over the next decade—and save money by doing so. 
Airbus will build JetBlue’s jets in Alabama. Meanwhile, 
in North Carolina’s furniture industry, which has lost 
70,000 jobs to rivals abroad, Ashley Furniture is invest- 
ing at least $80 million to build a new plant. “If you go 
back 10 years, we didn’t think we'd be manufacturing in 
the U.S.,” says Ashley’s CEO, Todd Wanek. 

This isn’t a blip. It’s the sum of a powerful equation 
refiguring the global economy. U.S. factories increas- 
ingly have access to cheap energy, thanks to oil and gas 
from the shale boom. For companies outside the U.S., 
it’s the opposite: high global oil prices translate into 
costlier fuel for ships and planes, which means some 
labor savings from low-cost plants in China evaporate 
when the goods are shipped thousands of miles. And 
about those low-cost plants: workers from China to 
India are demanding and getting bigger paychecks, 
while U.S. companies have won massive concessions 
from unions over the past decade. Suddenly the math 
on outsourcing doesn’t look quite as attractive. Paul 
Ashworth, the chief U.S. economist for the research 
firm Capital Economics, is willing to go a step further. 
“The offshoring boom,” he says, “does appear to have 
largely run its course.” 

Today’s U.S. factories aren’t the noisy places where 
your grandfather knocked in four bolts a minute for 
eight hours a day. Dungarees and lunch pails are out; 
computer skills and specialized training are in, since 
the new made-in-America economics is centered largely 
on cutting-edge technologies. The trick for U.S. com- 
panies is to develop new manufacturing techniques 
ahead of global competitors and then use them to pro- 
duce goods more efficiently on superautomated factory 
floors. These factories of the future have more machines 
and fewer workers—and those workers must be able to 
master the machines. Many new manufacturing jobs 
require at least a two-year tech degree to complement 
artisan skills such as welding and milling. The bar will 
only get higher. Some experts believe it won't be too 
long before employers expect a four-year degree—a job 
qualification that will eventually be required in many 
other places around the world too. 

Understanding this new look is critical if the U.S. 
wants to nurture manufacturing and grow jobs. There 
are implications for educators (who must ensure 
that future workers have the right skills) as well as 
policymakers (who may have to set new educational 
standards). “Manufacturing is coming back, but it’s 
evolving into a very different type of animal than the 
one most people recognize today,” says James Manyika, 
a director at McKinsey Global Institute who specializes 
in global high tech. “We're going to see new jobs, but 
nowhere near the number some people expect, espe- 
cially in the short term.” 
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If the U.S. can get this right, though, the payoff will 
be tremendous. Labor statistics actually shortchange the 
importance of manufacturing because they mainly count 
jobs inside factories, and related positions in, say, Ford’s 
marketing department or at small businesses doing in- 
dustrial design or creating software for big exporters don’t 
get tallied. Yet those jobs wouldn't exist but for the big 
factories. The official figure for U.S. manufacturing em- 
ployment, 9%, belies the importance of the sector for the 
overall economy. Manufacturing represents a whopping 
67% of private-sector R&D spending as well as 30% of the 
country’s productivity growth. Every $1 of manufactur- 
ing activity returns $1.48 to the economy. “The ability to 
make things is fundamental to the ability to innovate 
things over the long term,” says Willy Shih, a Harvard 
Business School professor and co-author of Producing Pros- 
perity: Why America Needs a Manufacturing Renaissance. 
“When you give up making products, you lose a lot of the 
added value.” In other words, what you make makes you. 


The Rise of the Industrial Internet 

AS SOON AS YOU STEP INTO GE'S BATTERY PLANT—AS 
clean and bright as a medical lab—you begin to see 
how it’s possible for arich country like the U.S. to prof- 
itably export acommodity like batteries to Kenya and 
other emerging markets. The 200,000-sq.-ft. facility 
requires only 370 full-time employees, a mere 210 of 
them on the factory floor. The plant manager runs the 
operation—from lights to heat to inventory to pur- 
chasing and maintenance—from an iPad, on which 
he gets a real-time stream of data from wireless sensors 
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embedded in each product rolling 
off the line. 

The sensors let the batteries talk 
to GE via the Internet once they’ve 
left the factory. Each part of the 
product and, indeed, the factory, 
including the equipment and the 
workers who run it, will soon com- 
municate with one another over 
the Internet. Not only does the data 
allow production to be monitored as it occurs; it can 
also help predict what might go wrong—recording, for 
instance, the average battery life in Bangladeshi heat vs. 
Mongolian cold. Designs will be altered in real time to 
reflect the knowledge. “It’s not about low-cost labor but 
about high technology,” says Prescott Logan, general 
manager of GE Energy Storage. The key to the division's 
future, he says, is “listening to our batteries. We have to 
listen to what they are telling us and then think about 
how to monetize that.” 

The approach has the potential to create entirely new 
businesses and jobs. While the technology in Schenect- 
ady has downsized the number of machinists needed 
to make a battery, it has also fueled the creation of a GE 
global research centerin San Ramon, Calif. Overthe past 
20 months, 400 highly paid software engineers, data sci- 
entists and user-experience designers have been hired 
to churn out the software for the industrial Internet— 
otherwise known as the Internet of things—that will 
enable the equipment in the factories to talk. GE willadd 
200 more employees by the end of the year. 


FROM EDUCATION TO EQUIPMENT, 
TODAY'S WORKER HAS COME A LONG WAY 
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‘THE OFFSHORING 
BOOM,’ SAYS 
PAUL ASHWORTH, 
‘DOES APPEAR TO 
HAVE LARGELY RUN 
ITS COURSE.’ 


A Plant in Every Garage 

A DIFFERENT GLIMPSE INTO MANU- 
facturing’s future can be found 
near the roots of its past. Not far 
from Pittsburgh, whose vast fur- 
naces turned out steel to build 
2oth century America, a new kind 
of industrial engine is powering 
up. Thanks in part to its proximity 
to the engineering powerhouse of 
Carnegie Mellon University, North Huntington, Pa., 
and towns like it are home to companies developing 
specialized metals, robotics and bioengineering— 
all critical to shoring up the nation’s ability to make 
things. But one technology being developed there may 
help foster a new wave of manufacturing outfits that 
will have as much in common with Silicon Valley 
start-ups as with the classic image of a factory. 

The technology is called additive manufacturing, 
or more colloquially, 3-D printing. When most people 
talk about 3-D printing, they mean fun devices for 
hobbyists that can print plastic toys and other small 
objects when hooked up to a computer. When they 
talk about it at ExOne Corp., they’re describing some- 
thing a lot bigger. Additive manufacturing involves 
what looks like spray-painting a metal object into 
existence. These 3-D printers lay down a very thin 
layer of stainless-steel powder or ceramic powder and 
fuse it with a liquid binder until a part—like a torque 
converter, heat exchanger or propeller blade—is built, 
layer by layer. ExOne’s employees are ramping up pro- 
duction lines to make 3-D printers at a price of about 
$400,000. Would-be manufacturing entrepreneurs 
can buy the devices and begin turning out high-tech 
metal parts for aerospace, automotive and other in 
dustries at lower cost and higher quality faster than 
offshore suppliers. 

The 3-D-printing process is attractive because it can 
produce parts in shapes that would be impossible or 
unduly expensive through traditional manufacturing 
methods. That helps engineers rethink designs and 
outdo their competitors. S. Kent Rockwell, ExOne’s 
CEO, says one potential client asked him to reproduce 
a traditional heat exchanger and price it, which the 
firm did. The customer wasn’t that impressed. “Look,” 
Rockwell told him, “give me your optimal design for 
the heat exchanger.” The customer returned with a 
new design, doubtful that it could actually be manu- 
factured. “We printed it in five days,” says Rockwell. 

ExOne’s 3-D-printing machines, like a lot of new 
technology, will displace some labor. A foundry, for 
instance, no longer needs workers carting patterns 
around a warehouse; it can print molds and cores 
stored on a thumb drive, and no patterns are needed. 
An ExOne shop with 12 metal-printing machines 
needs only two employees per shift, supported by 
a design engineer—though they are higher-skilled 
workers. Rockwell envisions a thousand new indus- 
trial flowers blooming. “There's a world of guys out 
there who say, If you can deliver parts in six or seven 
days, hey, I don’t need the machines. That’s where job 
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POWER 
PLANT 


GE’S $170 MILLION 
BATTERY FACTOR 
IN SCHENECTADY, N.Y 





Large batteries that can 
power cell-phone towers in 
remote areas of the 
world—or where the grid 
is erratic—are produced in 
GE's Schenectady factory. 
It’s a 200-year-old 
invention turned high tech 
by 370 workers. Each 
Durathon sodium battery 
takes about three weeks 
to make, The process 
starts with raw chemical 
powder that is mixed and 
pressed into a tubular 
shape. In this part of the 
factory, the tubes are 
loaded onto cars (1), with 
600 tubes per car, and the 
cars roll into a kiln six ata 
time. The kiln (2) fires the 
tubes, giving them a hard, 
ceramic finish. 

Afterward, the tubes 
cool outside the kiln (3 
Then the cars travel to the 
loading station (4), where 
a worker puts the finished 
ceramic assemblies into 
plastic totes. 

A process engineer (5 
monitors the manufactur 
ing on his iPad with data 
from more than 10,000 
sensors embedded in the 
plant. Getting real-time in 
formation, such as time 
and temperature readings, 
means engineers can 
troubleshoot potential 
problems as they arise. 

Elsewhere, metal 
components, chemicals 
and housing are added to 
the ceramic assemblies, 
turning them into battery 
cells, The cells are 
assembled and loaded 
into a metal box about the 
size of a carry-on bag 
After an initial charge-and 
discharge cycle, the 
Durathon batteries are 
ready to ship. 
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STEP 2 
The file is 
loaded onto a 
3-D printer 





STEP 1 
A digital design file 
of the part to be 
printed is created on a 
computer 


creation is going to come from.” Overseas competitors 
will not be able to deliver that quickly or at the same 
level of quality. 


Nurturing the Makers 
THE TALE OF ADDITIVE PRINTING IS NOTABLE AS MUCH 
for its backstory as for its likely impact on the manufac 
turing economy. The technology, it turns out, was devel 
oped by MIT, nurtured by grants from the Office of Naval 
Research and the National Science Foundation before 
being adapted by private industry. It’s the kind of triple 
play—government, academia, industry—that’s held up 
as an ideal for public-private cooperation, as opposed to, 
say, the Solyndra debacle. Traditionally the U.S. hasn't 
been as keen as other nations on those kinds of linkages. 
But now states are doing their own versions of an indus- 
trial policy. Virginia boasts the Commonwealth Center 
for Advanced Manufacturing to help companies trans- 
late research into high-tech products. To bridge the skills 
gap, North Carolina links community colleges with spe- 
cific companies like Siemens. 
President Obama has called for 
such efforts to go more national. 
He has proposed new manufactur 
ing tax breaks, more robust R&D 
spending and vocational training 
for workers. Insiders say there 
are also conversations under way 
about how to create the kind of 
industrial policy—the phrase it 
self is still something of a political 
third rail—that would give U.S. manufacturing the 
kind of competitive advantages held for decades by 
the French and German economies, both of which 
enjoy trade surpluses when it comes to advanced man- 
ufacturing. Gene Sperling, director of the National 
Economic Council and a point person for Obama’s 
plans, is pushing a number of policies that sound 
more like Germany than the U.S., including the 
development of high-end-manufacturing research 





‘WE BELIEVE THERE CAN 
BE A MANUFACTURING 
RENAISSANCE IN 
THIS COUNTRY,’ SAYS 
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STEP 3 
The printer repeatedly spreads 
thin layers of powdered 
material like stainless steel 
to build the object 


STEP 4 
After each layer of 
powder, a print head 
dispenses a binder to 
hold the material together 


institutes to knit together private companies, edu- 
cators and public resources. But Sperling says these 
policies are vital—and often misunderstood. 

“Industrial policy suggests a top-down government 
effort to pick winners and losers, which is not good pol 
icy,” says Sperling. “What is sound policy is recognizing 
that location matters because manufacturing has inno 
vation benefits that spill over to the economy at large, 
just like the location of R&D does. Policy that supports 
creating strong manufacturing ecosystems is not only 
economically sound; it is economically imperative.” 

It also means creating federally funded research 
centers, including one to promote 3-D printing: the 
National Additive Manufacturing Innovation Institute 
in Latrobe, Pa. The institute, which received a $30 mil- 
lion federal grant, will connect 32,000 manufacturers 
across the Rust Belt with top universities like Carnegie 
Mellon and technical experts from the Departments 
of Defense and Energy as well as NASA to accelerate 
innovation in key areas of high-tech manufacturing. 
It’s asystem modeled on Germany’s 
Fraunhofer institutes, which have 
been widely credited with keeping 
wages and competitiveness high 
in that country even in the face of 
competition from countries like 
China. This year, the U.S. govern 
ment will hold competitions and 
award similar grants for three 
more institutes nationwide. “We 
believe there can be a manufactur 
ing renaissance in this country if we are smart about 
how to put some wind at the back of the trends moving 
in that direction,” Sperling says. 


Competitive Edge 

WHILE NEW TECHNOLOGIES LIKE 3-D PRINTING POINT 
to a brighter future for U.S. manufacturing, there are 
reasons for optimism in the present as well. The Ameri 
can worker is more competitive than you might think. 
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STEP 5 
The object must go 
through a furnace 
cycle before 
it is complete 


STEP 6 
The finished metal 
object may be used in 
energy, automotive or 
other industries 


Fora long time, it seemed as if the cost gap with develop- 
ing nations that swallowed millions of U.S. jobs would 
never close. But inevitably, it does. Emerging nations 
keep emerging: they get richer, wages rise, and facto- 
ries abroad just don’t stay as cheap as they used to be. 
China is promising 13% average annual pay increases 
for minimum-wage workers as it moves toward a con- 
sumer society. And workers, in turn, are demanding 
more. Witness the groundbreaking union deal at Chi- 
na’s Foxconn electronics company, the outsourcer of 
choice for many American firms like Apple. Foxconn 
has been increasing pay over the past couple of years. 

The comparison is even more favorable when you 
look at Europe, where manufacturing costs can be 15% 
to 25% higher than in the U.S. That is one reason firms 
such as Rolls-Royce and Volkswagen are expanding 
in America. To help fill its $96 billion worth of orders, 
Rolls recently announced a $136 million addition 
to its Advanced Airfoil Machining Facility south of 
Richmond, Va. In July, VW’s year-old assembly plant 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., added a third shift, boosting 
employment to 3,300 for a company that in the 1980s 
had stopped manufacturing in the U.S. “It’s about the 
inflexibility of the European workforce,” says Boston 
Consulting Group (BCG) senior partner Hal Sirkin. 
“No one admits it, but you are going to see more and 
more of it.” BCG estimates that there will be 6,840 new 
job openings in manufacturing in Virginia’s former 
tobacco region by 2017, creating a shortage of about 
1,000 skilled workers. 

Based solely on wages, of course, American workers 
aren’t a bargain compared with workers in emerging 
economies; they still make 7.4 times as much per hour 
as their Chinese counterparts. But increasingly, the 
cost arbitrage done by companies when deciding where 
to put jobs isn’t just about hourly pay. It’s also about 
relative labor productivity—which has been rising 
sharply in the U.S. over the past decade while remain- 
ing flat in China—as well as how flexible a workforce 
is, how close factories are to customers (which reduces 


the time needed to meet orders), what kind of subsi- 
dies states can offer companies for manufacturing and 
how well a company can leverage all that to cope with 
quickly changing customer demands. Add the effect 
of those higher oil prices worldwide—ratcheting up 
long-distance shipping costs—and there are sound eco- 
nomic arguments for buying American. 

Bob Parsons, the head of Parsons Co., a midsize 
Illinois-based firm that does small runs of specialty 
parts for Caterpillar, says he’s increasingly getting 
business that might have gone to China or elsewhere. 
“We can do faster delivery with higher quality,” he 
says, “By the time you factor it all in, it makes sense 
to keep some of that work here. I think the insourcing 
trend is going to be huge.” 

All these factors are reflected in Ashley Furniture’s 
decision to spend at least $80 million to build a new 
plant south of Winston-Salem, N.C., that will employ 
500 people. It represents the reshoring of a traditional 
industry ina state that had lost jobs to China. According 
to Wanek, Ashley’s CEO, speed in meeting customer de- 
mands has never been more crucial. “Today the expec- 
tation is that you'd better be there in a week and it had 
better be perfect,” he says. The company still sources 
some items globally—glass and mirrors—but heavy 
components and upholstery are made in the U.S. 

Workers are expected to step up their game. At Ash- 
ley, they are schooled in the continuous-improvement 
model used by Toyota—known as kaizen—which Ash- 
ley translates as “systems thinking” to improve quality 
and efficiency while reducing cost. It works as well for 
armoires as it does for autos. Wanek says Ashley will 
reward workers who are adaptive. Part of that involves 
acquiring new skills while on the job and taking re- 
sponsibility for devising and implementing improve- 
ments. In exchange, workers can get profit sharing tied 
to company performance. “If we're going to compete, 
we need people who are willing to step out of their com- 
fort zone and embrace change,” Wanek says. 

The takeaway is clear. China may still be the factory 
of the world, but the most advanced American export- 
ers are taking manufacturing to an entirely new level. 
The gains won't be distributed evenly in the U.S.—by 
geography or by industry. Despite Apple’s highly pub- 
licized announcement about manufacturing in the 
U.S., labor-intensive, highly tradable industries like 
consumer electronics are unlikely to return en masse. 
Energy- and resource-intensive industries (chemicals, 
wood products, heavy machinery and appliances) may 
do better, powered by that cheaper homegrown energy. 
It’s win-win when companies can combine low-cost en- 
ergy with more productive local labor and cost-saving 
automation technology. 

“We are probably the most competitive, on a global 
basis, that we've been in the past 30 years,” says GE CEO 
Jeff Immelt, who led Obama’s jobs council. “Will U.S. 
manufacturing go from 9% to 30% of all jobs? That's 
unlikely. But could you see a steady increase in jobs over 
the next quarters and years? I think that will happen.” 
Indeed, it may be our best hope for real, shared econom- 
ic recovery in the USA. si 
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Ronnie’s 
Friend 
Maggie: ’ 


Margaret Thatcher was Reagan’s 
Churchill; he was her FDR. 
Their countries, and the world, 
felt the force of their friendship 
BY JON MEACHAM ; 
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Ideological warriors, political pragmatists 
Reagan and Thatcher (walking Reagan’s dog * 
Lucky in February 1985) shared a worldview 


Photograph by Jim Hubbard 


HE PHRASE, INEVITABLY, IS 
Winston Churchill’s. Long 
an advocate of Anglo 
American alliance, the 
wartime British Prime Min 
ister often spoke of what 
he called the “ties of blood and history” 
between the two nations. For Churchill, 
a “special relationship” with the U.S. had 
been a matter not of choice or convenience 
but of life and death. Faced with Nazi Ger 
many’s blitzkrieg across Western Europe 
in 1940, the new Prime Minister had no 
doubt about which way salvation lay. No 
lover, Churchill later remarked, had ever 
studied the whims of his mistress as he did 
those of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was “the 
New World, with all its power and might,” 
Churchill declared in the wake of Dunkirk 
in 1940, that one day would come “to the 
rescue and the liberation of the Old.” 

The special relationship returned to 
mind in the wake of the death of Mar 
garet Thatcher at 87. Among the British, 
reaction was mixed; they are often much 
more frank about the vices of the dead 
than Americans tend to be in the hours 
after the passing of a public figure. Obitu 
ary writers attacked Thatcher for being 
too tough on, and wrong about, the Irish, 
miners, the poor, Nelson Mandela’s Afri 
can National Congress, and Argentina, 
which she fought in the Falklands war in 
the early 1980s. The Daily Mirror called her 
“the woman who divided a nation.” 

For many others, though, her death 
recalled epic days, not so far distant, 
when both economic stagnation and the 
Soviet bloc were overwhelming facts 
of life. Journalist and biographer Nicho 
las Wapshott, writing in the New York 
Times, recalled sharing Champagne with 
Thatcher on a flight home from Japan. “It 
was Mrs. Thatcher's charisma that those 
who thought of her as merely a hectoring 
bossy-boots did not grasp,” wrote Wap 
shott. “And it was that sense of subdued 
danger and not-quite-erotic excitement 
that inspired the most important Anglo 
American alliance since that of Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt.” 

Among transatlantic skeptics, the 
Anglo-American special relationship is at 
best a genial bit of sentimentality. Nations, 
we are often told, have no friends, only in 
terests. That is true, and the romantic glow 
of the Roosevelt-Churchil] saga obscures 
many of the real difficulties the two men 
experienced in prosecuting the war and 
preparing the peace. It is equally true, 
however, that the personal friendship 
Roosevelt and Churchill “forged in the 
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fire of war” (as Churchill put it to Eleanor 
Roosevelt after FDR’s death) had political 
effects and established a useful template 
for their successors. 

After FDR and Churchill—who, one 
wartime dinner guest at the White House 
said, clearly savored acting like a “couple 
of emperors,” drinking, smoking and 
plotting the end of Hitler—Presidents 
and Prime Ministers had a new weapon at 
their disposal. Americans seeking at least 
the appearance of multilateral action 
knew they were likely to be able to count 
on the Brits; Brits seeking a postimperial 
role and global clout knew they could 
likely benefit from a periodic renewal of 
the relationship that had made victory 
possible in their nation’s hour of maxi 
mum danger. Is the “special relationship” 
unequal? Absolutely. Does that make it 
any less potentially potent in hours of 
crisis? Not at all. 

The Iron Lady—a nickname that came 
from the Soviet Union—played a unique 
role in modern statecraft. A pioneering 
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conservative force in a socialized Britain, 
she, like Reagan, shifted the terms of polit 
ical conversation and of public possibility 
in her nation by challenging the received 
liberal wisdom of the postwar era. She 
quickly became a defining feature of the 
global landscape, an unapologetic, nearly 
always blunt advocate of freer markets, 
greater individualism and tougher anti 
communism. Her fellow Tory Alan Clark 
was once asked whether he liked Thatcher. 
“Like her?” he replied. “She is not there to 
be liked. She’s a force of nature.” 
Soshewas, along with her transatlantic 
friend Ronald Reagan. Dismissive of the 
language and ethos of détente with the 
Soviets, they were frank about the goal of 
winning, not merely enduring, what JFK 
had called the “long twilight struggle” 
with communism. And for all their fero 
cious and bracing rhetoric—Thatcher’s 
delivered in a no-nonsense British way, 
Reagan’s in the plain-speaking style of 
the American frontier—they were funda 
mentally pragmatic. It was Thatcher who 
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Force of nature Thatcher, here with 
husband Denis, became a defining figure 
on the world stage 


first declared that Mikhail Gorbachev 
was a man with whom she could “do 
business,” and the Soviet leader’s ensuing 
partnership with Reagan (and later with 
George H.W. Bush) resulted in the col- 
lapse of the totalitarian system that had 
seemed a permanent force before Thatcher 
and Reagan’s joint rise to power in their 
respective nations. 

On the home front, both were attacked 
as uncaring. Thatcher was dubbed the 
Milk Snatcher for attempting to reform a 
free-milk program in British schools when 
she was Education Secretary in the 1970s; 
Reagan was pilloried when his Adminis- 
tration proposed categorizing ketchup as 
a vegetable in American public schools. 
They both soldiered on, sustained by ac- 
tive historical imaginations; they fervent- 
ly believed that their countries, and the 
free world, had a great destiny to fulfill if 


only individual energies and communist 
nations could be freed. 

The two first met one on one in Lon- 
don in 1975. Thatcher had just been elected 
leader of the Conservative Party in bleak, 
unreconstructed Labourite Britain; Rea- 
gan was between the California governor- 
ship and his nearly successful challenge to 
President Gerald Ford for the 1976 Republi- 
can nomination. Asked about Thatcher af- 
terward, he said he thought she would bea 
“magnificent Prime Minister.” According 
to Reagan biographer Lou Cannon, Rea- 
gan’s British questioner said such a thing 
could never happen: No woman could be 
Prime Minister. “England had a Queen 
named Victoria once who did rather well,” 
Reagan is said to have replied. 

Four years later, Reagan was proved 
right when Thatcher won the 1979 gen- 
eral election. She went to Washington 
to see Reagan just a month after his own 
Inauguration in 1981. In a meeting in the 
Oval Office, she was “as firm as ever re the 
Soviets and for reduction of govt.,” Reagan 
wrote in his diary. “Expressed regret that 
she tried to reduce govt. spending a step 
at a time & was defeated in each attempt. 
Said she should have done it our way—an 
entire package—all or nothing.” The next 
day, the Prime Minister went to Capitol 
Hill and essentially lobbied for the Presi- 
dent’s economic program. “Some of the 
[Senators] tried to give her a bad time,” 
Reagan wrote, adding proudly, “She put 
them down firmly.” 

They had their moments, of course. 
This magazine reported Thatcher’s stone- 
faced silence during a joint appearance 
with Reagan in 1982; the Prime Minister 
believed that her usually heroic friend 
had failed to be fully supportive during 
a controversy at the U.N. about the Falk- 
lands crisis. Still, they largely thought 
themselves a terrific team. “There were 
many times that Margaret Thatcher spoke 
up and put her finger on the little thing 
we were trying to resolve or settle, or the 
wording of something,” Reagan said after 
an early summit. When she called to let 
the President have it on some issue or an- 
other, Reagan would hold up the phone to 
advisers as she spoke and remark, “Isn’t 
she wonderful?” 

He meant it. Their dynamic was a po- 
litical echo of the formidable marriage 
between Nancy and Ronald Reagan—a 
relationship so intense, so consuming, 
that even the couple's children felt there 
was little room for them in the Reagans’ 
private world. Quoting Charles Dickens, 
Thatcher once noted that Americans are, 
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“by nature, frank, brave, cordial, hospi- 
table, and affectionate,” and that to her, 
no one better fit that description than 
her conservative comrade in arms. Thus 
it wasn’t surprising to her, she said, that 
she so loved her time with Reagan in the 
White House, in England, at Camp Da 
vid, at sundry summits. Citing Thoreau, 
Thatcher told Reagan that she believed “it 
takes two to speak the truth, one to speak 
and another to hear. Well, sometimes one 
of us has spoken and sometimes the other. 
But together, Mr. President, I would like to 
think that we have spoken the truth.” 
They were so close, in fact, that Thatch 
er found the transition to new American 
leadership a bit tricky when Bush became 
President in 1989. The 41st President and 
his Secretary of State, James A. Baker II], 
were less than enthusiastic about the 
Prime Minister’s habit of speaking for 
both nations (or “Ron andI think...” asshe 
used to say, a lot) in sessions with other al- 
lies. The tribute that Thatcher videotaped 
for Reagan’s funeral focused so exclusively 
on the Thatcher-Reagan contributions to 
the end of the Cold War that other world 
leaders who played roles in the collapse of 
communism glanced at one another and 
wondered, as one such figure privately 
put it afterward, “What are we? Chopped 
liver?” To Thatcher, they probably were. 
The Roosevelt-Churchill/Kennedy- 
Macmillan/Reagan-Thatcher model 
has endured—and as always in politics, 
the results have been for better and for 
worse. Tony Blair’s decision to stand with 
Bill Clinton during the American Presi- 
dent's impeachment woes helped sustain 
Clinton and was an early sign that the 
scandal was not something that the rest 
of the world would ultimately take very 
seriously. Blair was quick to cultivate the 
second President Bush and was a critical 
ally in the wake of the attacks of Sept. 11 
and, more notoriously, in the preparation 
for the Iraq war. Blair's reputation has yet 
to recover fully from the charge that he 
was overly deferential to the Bush Admin- 
istration’s press to topple Saddam Hussein 
come what may—a reminder that allies 
who save you in one hour can wound 
you in others. As Churchill and Thatcher 
knew, such is the nature of politics in a 
fallen world. The only thing worse than 
having allies, Churchill remarked, is not 
having them. In his last Cabinet meeting 
in 1955, Churchill gave his colleagues a 
solemn benediction: “Never be separated 
from the Americans.” It’s counsel that 
his successors, the Iron Lady chief among 
them, have never forgotten. a 
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THE VEILS OF ALEPPO. 


As civil war rages around them, residents of Syria's largest.city use, Calorfuksheets i 

to shield their homes and streets fronrthe rifle Scopes of ‘SMPELS comin 

Photographer Franco Pagetti captures a city under SICZC ye" > Lee 
where even the most ordinary objects have been drafted into battle 
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HEY ARE A FAMILIAR SIGHT TO ANYONE 
who has been on the front lines in the 
embattled Syrian city of Aleppo: striped 
sheets—formerly store awnings, curtains 
or drapes—that once blocked the harsh 
sunlight or a neighbor’s prying eyes now 

shield against much more lethal] threats. 

The sheets are strung up between buildings, what’s left of 
them, and across streets. They are meant to obscure a sharp- 
shooter’s line of sight, providing a small measure of protection 
from an assassin lurking in the shadows of these often aban 


doned and devastated neighborhoods. For residents even the 
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simplest task, like going to buy bread or visiting a neighbor, is a 
harrowing dash—one that I have made many times—across 
a street with nothing but a piece of fabric for cover. It lasts 
only seconds, but in those seconds I’m trying not to lose my 
footing in the rubble, while listening for the pop of a sniper’s 
bullet. And flimsy as they are, Iam grateful for the security 
those sheets give me. 

The billowing fabric provides unexpected bursts of color in 
urban landscapes that have otherwise been reduced to gray 
the gray of crushed cinder plocks from pulverized buildings, 
the gray dust that covers household belongings strewn about 
the rubble, the gray of a once vibrant city that has been reduced 
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to a stalemated battleground, where some days it seems as if the 
only other color on view is blood crimson. 

The sheets also highlight the asymmetrical nature of 
Syria’s battlefield. The conflict, now in its third year, pits the 
army of President Bashar Assad against a hodgepodge of dis- 
organized defectors, armed civilians and makeshift militias. 
One side has tanks, helicopter gunships and body armor; on 
the other side there are machine guns, often sourced from 
the black market, and handmade weapons fabricated in local 
workshops. The sheets are a testament to the rebels’ genius 
for improvisation. 

Photographer Franco Pagetti, who has covered conflicts 
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Flimsy shields Curtains shelter 
an apartment from snipers, left; 
tattered fabric cloaks a classroom 
now being used as a base by rebels 


in Syria, Afghanistan, Iraq and other hot spots, captures the 
beauty and terror these sheets represent in this series of haunt 
ing images. Pagetti says they reminded him of the miles upon 
miles of concrete barriers that crisscrossed Baghdad during the 
worst of the sectarian violence there in 2006 and 2007. “Aleppo’s 
sheets serve the same purpose: they protect lives,” he says. “But 
you're always aware how fragile they are.” As he moves through 
the neighborhoods, Pagetti says he has to be acutely conscious 
of the direction of the sun and wind. “If your shadow falls on 
the sheet, the sniper can see you... boom, you're dead. If there’s 
a gust that blows the sheet up for a moment, then you are com 
pletely exposed... boom.” —RANIA ABOUZEID B 
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SCIENCE | OLDER DADS 


When finally did get married and pre- 
pared to start a family, I reckoned I didn’t 
have much to worry about. My wife is a 
generous number of years younger than 
I am. I come from a family of long-lived 
people. And plenty of other fit, fertile men 
have had kids far into middle age and be- 
yond. Indeed, it’s a powerful part of our 
evolutionary roots. Alpha males have 
long sired children with successively 
younger partners, staying in the mating 
game well after the beta boys have quit. 
In some cases paleo-fatherhood is practi- 
cally a fashion statement, with no short- 
age of high-profile golden-agers pushing 
strollers. Paul McCartney was 61 when his 
last child was born. Clint Eastwood was 
66. Tony Randall was 78. Steve Martin had 
his first child (with his 40-year-old wife) 
last December, at age 67. After all, sperm 
are all but indestructible, right? 

The numbers seem to bear this out. 
From 1980 to 2009, new-dad rates in the 
U.S. rose 47% in the 35-to-39 age group and 
a whopping 61% in the 40-to-44 group. 
They even rose 18% among men 50 to 54. 
The trend is driven partly by America’s 
high divorce rate, which leads to second 
marriages and second broods, and partly 
by dual-career couples, who often start 
families late. More important is the role of 
medicine. There are more procedures than 
ever to help ensure healthy pregnancies, 
and to the extent that middle-aged men 
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JAMES JOUGHIN 
49 
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terests he now happily spends takir 


bump up against reproductive problems, 
there are erectile-dysfunction meds to rev 
things up and procedures like intrauterine 
insemination to get a baby started. 

“Men have had this ‘I’m invincible’ the- 
ory when it comes to reproduction,” says so- 
cial psychologist Susan Newman, who has 
written more than a dozen books on parent- 
ing and relationships. “The only thing they 
needed to worry about was sperm count.” 

But for reasons both social] and scien- 
tific, men may soon be worrying about a 
good deal more. Last August, a study in 
Nature found that older fathers face a sig- 
nificantly increased risk of siring a child 
with autism or schizophrenia, with mu- 
tations in sperm that may contribute to 
these conditions doubling for every 16.5 
years a man ages. That paper followed an 
April 2012 study, also in Nature, that found 
older fathers are four times as likely as 
mothers to pass on autism-related genetic 
glitches, with the risk becoming especially 


age at which the ostensibly more-fragile 
female reproductive system is said to en- 
ter the danger zone. Between those two 
reports came a May study in the American 
Journal of Men’s Health linking a father’s 
age to preterm birth, low birth weight and 
stillbirth. These and other papers, some 
showing possible links between older 
dads and the occurrence of cleft palates 
and certain cancers, are leading to the in 
escapable conclusion that late fatherhood 
isn’t just the amusing indulgence of an old 
man with a willing young wife but also a 
true health peril for kids, perhaps worse 
than those caused by an older mom. 

“The biological clock was always there 
for me,” says Antoinette Vitale, 47, a former 
CPA and now a full-time mother living in 
Westchester County in New York. Vitale 
had her three children when she was 38, 
40 and 42—the age range at which doctors 
and well-meaning relatives start sounding 
alarms. Her husband, who’s a year older, 
was spared such procreative prodding. The 
next generation of fathers may not have it 
so easy. “Men haven't paid much attention 
to their biological clocks,” says Newman, 
“and now they have to.” 


Fragile Sperm 

THERE WERE MANY REASONS THE AUGUST 
study linking paternal age with au- 
tism and schizophrenia caused such a 
stir; one was that it defied expectations. 





acute after men turn just 35—precisely the 
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Sperm have a reputation for hardiness 
simply because they’re produced in such 
millions-strong abundance. But plentiful 
sperm are not the same as fit sperm—and 
here, a woman’s ovum has a very big edge. 

Baby girls are believed to be born with 
al] the eggs they'll ever have. Sperm, on 
the other hand, must be produced anew 
constantly and divide, on average, ev 
ery 16 days. Since there are a great many 
16-day stretches in a man’s life and every 
division represents a chance for a genetic 
copying error, sperm can accumulate a lot 
of what are called de novo mutations. On 
average, a 20-year-old male passes 15 to 
25 such genetic typos on to any child he 
fathers; for a 45-year-old, the figure is 65. 
Mothers, no matter how old they are, pass 
along only about 1s. 

Investigators in the Nature paper stud- 
ied the genomes of 78 mother-father-child 
trios in Iceland in which the child had 
schizophrenia or autism but the parents 
had neither. Comparing these genomes 
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with those of Icelanders as a whole, they 
were able to pinpoint mutations that 
turned up only in autistic or schizophrenic 
kids and in the sperm of their fathers. And 
that led them to conclude that a whopping 
97% of the relevant genetic errors were 
attributable to the dad alone. Dr. Dolores 
Malaspina, a professor of psychiatry and 
environmental medicine at New York Uni 
versity Langone Medical Center, conducted 
similar work focusing on schizophrenia 
in Jerusalem and reached similar conclu 
sions: 27% of all cases of the disease there 
could be attributed to the father’s age. 

Harder to reckon than schizophrenia 
and autism are low birth weight and pre 
mature birth. Most people assume these 
are the result of nutritional deficiencies or 
problems with the mechanics or hormon- 
a] environment of the womb. But things 
are more complex than that. 

In the May paper, investigators stud- 
ied more than 755,000 births in Missouri 
from 1989 to 2005, correlating the ages of 
the parents to the birth weights and gesta- 
tion periods of the babies. The numbers 
were revealing: babies fathered by men in 
the 40-to-45 age group were at 24% greater 
risk of stillbirth than those fathered by 
men in the 25-to-29 category. The babies 
in the older-father group were also at 19% 
greater risk of low birth weight, 13% high 
er risk of preterm birth and 29% increased 
risk of very preterm birth. The reason is 
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that while it’s true that anomalies in the 
womb account for a share of gestational 
problems, babies are not passive players 
in the game. If something in the genes in- 
herited from the dad causes problems in 
the chemical cross talk between mother 
and child during the nine months they’re 
joined, other things can get thrown off too. 
“We don’t know the exact mechanism,” 
says Dr. Hamisu Salihu, a professor of epi 
demiology and obstetrics at the University 
of South Florida and a co-author of the pa 
per. “The process of delivery is poorly un 
derstood, but we know there are certain 
genes that promote it.” 

Tellingly, some of the same gestational 
problems that occur with older dads also 
show up in the 20-to-24 demographic, 
with a 31% greater risk of very preterm 
birth and a 57% greater risk of low birth 
weight. That would seem to contradict the 
age link, but Salihu says otherwise. Smok 
ing, poor sleep habits and junk-heavy diets 
are more common in young men and can 
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DEAR OLD DAD 
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Catherine Zeta-Jones 
Said that when she 
first met her spouse, 
he said, “| want to 
father your children.” 
He got his wish twice: 
daughter Carys joins 
brother Dylan, 12. 
(Troubled half brother 
Cameron, 35, is, um, 
away at the moment.) 


Elijah Joseph Daniel 
FurnishJohn, the 
singer's second 
child, was born to 
a surrogate mother 
on Jan, 11, It's not 
known if John or his 
partner David Furnish 
was the egg fertilizer, 
but that should clear 
up as soon as Eli is 
old enough to choose 
his own glasses. 


There are not too 
many unoccupied 
chairs in the 
Eastwood home. The 
movie Star—director 
musician—mayor had 
his sixth child Morgan 
with his second wife 
Dina, a former news 
anchor, in 1996. They 
all recently appeared 
in a reality show 
together. 


Aiden, the throttle- 
throated British 
singer's eighth child, 
was born in February 
2011 to third wife 
Penny Lancaster. 
Stewart, a huge soccer 
fan who now has 
almost enough progeny 
to field a team, says, 
“lL can't have any more 
kids, otherwise I'll be 
touring until I'm 90.” 


all lead to epigenetic changes—damage 
to the chemical markers that sit atop the 
genome and regulate how it works. 

For investigators, epigenetics throws an 
entirely different X factor into the equation. 
It’s not just habits like smoking and eat- 
ing poorly that can contaminate the body 
and erode the epigenome; there’s a whole 
soup of environmental variables, includ- 
ing endocrine disrupters, pesticides, lead 
and synthetic estrogens. The epigenomes 
of all people can be damaged by this chemi- 
cal assault, but the more years you’ve been 
around, the more the toll mounts. 


Global Oldies 

THE U.S. MAY BE THE WORLD’S LEADING 
manufacturer of elderly dads, but it’s not 
alone, In England and Wales, the average 
age of fatherhood has risen from 29 to 32 
since 1980; in Iceland it has gone from 28 
to 33. In Japan numbers are elusive since 
surveys of paternal age began only in 
2008. But anecdotally the average appears 
to be on the rise, with the poor economy 


causing men to delay fathering children. 
Like older American dads, however, older 
Japanese men shrug at the risk. “I don’t 
see major difficulties about being a senior 
father,” says Yokohama resident Seishi 
Yoda, 71, who is retired and raising two 
children, ages 6 and 2. “I’m careful about 
my health. I’m doing many sports such as 
swimming.” Having kids late may even be 
a patriotic duty: “I want to help increase 
Japan’s shrinking population,” he says. 
China and India have no such under- 
population problem, nor do they have an 
old-dad boom. But they’re hurtling toward 
one. The long-standing preference for boy 
babies over girlsin both countries, and the 
selective abortions and offshore adoptions 
of daughters that have resulted, has pro- 
duced a young population that is dispro- 
portionately male. As those children reach 
marriage age, the competition for wives 


| For STORIES ON THE DOUBLE STANDARD OF 

| INFERTILITY, A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
CLOCK AND FINANCIAL AND HEALTH TIPS FOR OLDER 

| PARENTS, GO TO time.com/olderdads } 
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The headlines 


The comedian 
generated a whole 
new audience for his 
arrow-through-the 
head shtick when 
he sired a baby with 
his wife of five years 
Anne Stringfield in 
December 2012. 
Do lullabies sound any 
good on a banjo? 


might have read, 
“Media Magnate 
Has Sixth Heir in 
Eighth Decade!" Or 
“Wendi, Third Wife of 
Newspaper Mogul, 
Makes Special 
Delivery!” Or “Future 
Recipient of Pie in 
Face Has Children 
With 30-Year Age 
Gap!” But they didn't. 


will be keen, and many men will take a 
long time to settle down or won't get mar 
ried at all. “It takes longer for men to estab- 
lish themselves,” says Radhika Chopra, a 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Delhi. This is making old dads with very 
young kids an increasingly common sight 
in Indian society. Says Chopra: “It is not a 
stigma as much as aslight giggle.” 

That giggle galls some women, at least 
in the U.S. Even as scientists raise the 
alarm over the perils of eroded sperm, men 
face none of the barrage of health warn 
ings directed at older moms. There's not a 
mother around who didn’t feel a sense of 
lifestyle scrutiny during pregnancy if she 
forgot her folic acid or sneaked a glass of 
wine. But men, the sole caretakers of the 
sperm, have gotten a free ride. 

“There’s a scare that’s constantly put 
into women but not men,” says Robin 
Gorman Newman, 52, founder of Mother- 
hood Later... than Sooner, an organization 
for older moms. She and her husband ad- 
opted a child ro years ago after a round of 
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fertility treatments proved fruitless. “You 
walk into a fertility doctor’s office and 
they start rattling off the dangers, but the 
whole time they’re looking at the woman.” 

Veronique Christory, 44, got her scold- 
ing after her kids came along. A Swiss- 
born arms expert with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross’s U.N. delega- 
tion, she had four children from age 29 to 
36. That put her pregnancies in the safe 
zone except for the last, which slipped just 
past the much publicized threshold of 35. 
And she heard about it. “After the last was 
born,” she says, “people kept coming up to 
me and telling me how lucky I was that 
there had been no problems.” 

While it’s true that the risk of Down 
syndrome at age 35 is 1 in 400, compared 
with about 1 in 1,000 for mothers who are 
30, most parents would still take those 
odds, and at least the numbers are well 
researched and reliable. We're only begin- 
ning to fathom the risks associated with 
aged sperm. As the database gets larger, the 
word should spread more widely. “I think 
there's going to be a sense of vindication,” 
says Gorman Newman. Indeed, the entire 
valence of who's to blame for age-related 
baby problems could shift. Molecular ge- 
neticist Joseph Buxbaum, the director of 
the Seaver Autism Center at Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine in New York City, puts 
things flatly: “It’s quite clear that older par- 
ents are associated with increased num- 
bers of mutations, and it’s mostly the dad.” 


Gone Too Soon 

THE PROBLEMS OLD DADS BRING TO THE 
table go beyond the genetic. There’s some- 
thing to be said for a father with the 
stamina to keep up with a child. There’s 
something to be said for a father who 
looks like all the other dads. And there’s 
certainly something to be said for a dad 
who'll be alive as his kids launch them- 
selves into the world. “Even if you're Paul 
McCartney’s child, you get ripped off if 
your father dies when you're in your early 
208,” says Julianne Zweifel, a clinical pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

A child’s mind is not well suited to 
sorting this out. Kids like uniformity in 
all things, and when it comes to age, that 
means everyone belongs in one of three 
silos: kids, adults and old people. When 
those boundaries blur, it can lead to 
anxiety—something I've observed often. 

There aren't a lot of gray hairs among 
the fathers in my daughters’ play groups 
except mine. And there aren’t many other 
fathers who sometimes must explain to 


strangers what their relationship to their 
kids is. “You're the dad?” a child asked me 
once when I went to pick up my kids at 
school. I found that funny, sort of, but my 
girls didn’t. In our case, things are compli- 
cated by the fact that my daughters are half 
Mexican and have always called me Papi, 
which is understood for what it means 
south of the border but sounds awfully 
grandfatherly to American ears—perhaps 
explaining why both girls sometimes lob- 
by to switch to an unambiguous Dad. 

“I think some kids don’t come to terms 
with this,” says Zweifel. While Seishi 
Yoda’s swimming regimen or my trips to 
the salon might help a little, they don’t 
change the essential arithmetic. “When 
kids see parents going out for a run, they 
can reassure themselves that everything's 
O.K. But in the end, 60 is still 60.” 

The larger question, the when-will- 
Dad-die question, is even tougher. Younger 
parents cope with growing old by setting 
a goal—seeing their grandchildren grow 
up, say. Older parents do the same; they 
just aim lower. “I want to be healthy when 
my second daughter turns 20,” says Yoda. 
“My dream is to dance with my daughters 
at their weddings.” 

Here too, children can’t rationalize 
things so easily. Instead they go for reas- 
surance. When my 10-year-old saw Dr. Oz 
on TV describing the body's biological 
age—which, as opposed to its calendrical 
age, is determined in part by fitness—she 
seized on it like a lifeline. “So your body 
thinks you're 29, right?” she asked me im- 
mediately. Yes, I lied, it does. 

None of this means there aren’t ad- 
vantages to the old-dad arrangement. 
A study released last June, for example, 


THE RISKS OF WAITING 


Aging men pass an increasing number of 
genetic mutations on to their kids. Women 
pass a fixed number, no matter their age 
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found that the sons of older men tend to 
have longer-than-average telomeres—the 
caps at the end of chromosomes. Over the 
course of a lifetime, telomeres tend to get 
shorter, causing the chromosomes to fray 
and leading the body to break down. The 
longer they are at the beginning of life, the 
more time you get. It’s not clear why the 
kids get this telomeric bonus, but it’s an 
advantage all the same. 

Older dads may be better caregivers 
as well. Not only does the established 
middle-aged man have more time and 
money, but he may also be more nurtur- 
ing. Testosterone levels drop by an aver- 
age of 1% per year after a man reaches 30, 
making him less reactive and more pa- 
tient. “Before, I was a ball of anxiety about 
things,” says 49-year-old Conrad Fischer of 
Brooklyn, who has an 18-month-old from 
his second marriage and 16- and 17-year- 
olds from his first. “Even if it’s your first 
time through, I still think it’s easier be- 
cause you're less tense about things.” 

That, actually, is true of both parents. 
Elizabeth Gregory, director of Women’s 
Gender and Sexuality Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Houston and author of Ready: 
Why Women Are Embracing the New Later 
Motherhood, speaks of the rise of peer mar- 
riages, in which both partners have trav- 
eled, have completed their education and 
are professionally established. “The whole 
dynamic of task division has changed,” 
she says. “They both feel more ready 
to stay at home.” 

Such domestic egalitarianism could, as 
science advances, become medical egali- 
tarianism too. Just as women have submit- 
ted to all manner of physical and genetic 
exams to determine their fitness to have 
kids, so too may men one day soon. Mala- 
spina is gathering molecular data to map 
corrupted genes on sperm. That may make 
it easier to screen before conception, as op- 
posed to watching for problems after. 

Senior fatherhood will never be the pre- 
ferred state: sperm do become damaged; 
dads do die early. These concerns have 
never been news to women, for whom bi- 
ology and society have always made every 
pregnancy a much higher-stakes affair. 
If moms are feeling a bit of satisfaction 
now that men are getting a taste of the 
same, they can hardly be blamed. And if 
fathers of a certain age are feeling an un- 
familiar burden, well, welcome to the big 
leagues, old man. —WITH REPORTING BY 
LUCY BIRMINGHAM/TOKYO; RUTH DAVIS 
KONIGSBERG, ALICE PARK, TARA THEAN 
AND FELIPE CABRERA/NEW YORK; AND 
KRISTA MAHR/NEW DELHI ca 
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ROCK EDITION 





GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 


The Rolling Stones 
Will kick off their 

50 and Counting tour 
in May 


Bon Jovi 

Lost guitarist Richie 
Sambora, who pulled 
out of a tour for 
“persona] issues” 


LOVE 

Here 
Comes 
The Fried 


At long last, a 
wedding venue for 
couples who love 
Denny's almost 

as much as they 
love each other: on 
April 3, a branch of 
the 24-hour chain 
in—where else?— 
Las Vegas hosted 
the first wedding in 


| He’s well known as the germaphobic TV de- 
| tective Monk, but Shalhoub will soon be 

| seen near the germ-friendly environs 
| of the locker room. In the film Pain 


| This movie is based ona true 





QUICK TALK 


Tony Shalhoub 




























Did you have to bulk up before filming? No, my 
character’s not supposed to be in great shape. 
The more physically demanding part was 
getting thrown around and beat up by 
Dwayne Johnson, Mark Wahlberg and 
Anthony Mackie. How was that? They 
weren't really trying to pummel me to 
death, but they don’t know the extent 
of their power. Ouch. Were there 
any injuries? Not that required visits 
to the emergency room. Mostly just 
fear? Yeah. Panic. And dread. | saw 
some pictures from the set of youina 
skimpy bathing suit. How did it feel to be a 
paparazzi target? I didn’t feel terrible until 
I read some of the comments on the Web. 
Uh-oh. There’s no profit in that for a man 
who’s in his sos. And here I was thinking 
I’m not so terrible for my age! 


& Gain (out April 26), the 59-year- 
old plays a wealthy gymgoer 
kidnapped by a gang of thuggish 
bodybuilders. Here, he talks with 
TIME. —LILY ROTHMAN 


story, right? Yes. As is often the 
case, truth is so much more bizarre 
than what we can make up. How do 
you make a comedy about real-life 
criminals? I would qualify that. It’s 

a dark comedy. It’s full of laughs, but 
people actually get hurt and die, We're 
asking ourselves, Why are we laughing? 


NEW LIFE 
Specialists have 
spent some 600 
hours restoring 
images by 
Jacques Lowe, 
John F. Kennedy’s 
personal photog 
rapher, and the 
results (like the 
photo at left of 
Jacqueline and 
Caroline Kennedy) 

| areon display 

| in “Creating 
Camelot” at 
the Newseum 

§ in Washington 

through January 
2014. See more at 
lightbox.time.com. 
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Black Maps—into works of art. See more of Maisel’s work at lightbox.time.com. 


2. Robert Downey 
POP WATCH Jr.'s ego. The actor, 
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Animal Planet’s ‘LIVE’ Feeds 48, seta Guinness 
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When Animal Planet announced its new 24/7 live feeds—now streaming real-time views of ants, receiving a birthday 
birds, kittens and more at apl.tv—the Web response alternated between “aww” and “huh?” How card with the most 
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Comfort Creatures 
Support animals help 
patients, but that lizard 
may be against the law 


By Josh Sanburn 


PETEY THE PIG CONTAINS MULTITUDES. HE IS A 
beloved member of the Forgione household in 
suburban Whitestone, Queens. He is a bona fide 
form of prescription medicine. He is an enemy of 
the New York City department of health. And on 
a spring afternoon walk with his owner, Danielle 
Forgione, 1-year-old Petey is just a pig pursuing 
wholesome piggish endeavors: snorting, grazing, 
rooting through the dirt, searching out bugs. 

Petey is certified as an emotional-support 
animal (ESA), and Forgione could use the sup- 
port. Her father has brain cancer, her brother was 
killed in a motorcycle accident in March 2012, and 
she isa stay-at-home wife and mother raising six 
children, ages 3 to 15. Last year, Forgione was diag- 
nosed with clinical depression and anxiety; her 
physician prescribed antidepression medication, 
but Forgione felt wary about possible side effects. 
Her therapist suggested a different kind of treat 
ment, in tandem with regular counseling: a pet. 

Because one of her sons is allergic to dander, 
dogs and cats were out. But Forgione always 
loved pigs. (In her living room sit 6-in. porcelain 
statuettes of pigs with angel wings. There’s a pig 
cookie jar atop her refrigerator. Forgione’s cell 
phone doesn’t ring—it oinks.) So in April last 
year, she visited a breeder in upstate New York 
and brought home now 4o-lb. Petey. 

For pets like Petey to be certified as ESAs, all 
that’s required is a note from a mental-health 
professional stating that their owners need an 
animal to help alleviate their symptoms. But 
Petey’s ESA status doesn’t excuse him from New 
York City’s health code. When Forgione moved 
Petey into her co-op, she didn’t realize that the 


city forbids keeping pigs in residential buildings. 


When one of her neighbors complained that For 
gione was harboring a farm animal, representa- 
tives from the health department began making 
unannounced visits to inspect the apartment. 
In November, the city gave Forgione an ulti- 
matum: Relocate Petey or move out. If she does 
neither by July 1, Petey may be euthanized. Sud- 
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denly, the porcine remedy for the family’s woes 
had become yet another source of heartache. 
“We don't want to lose him,” says Forgione, 33. 
“He’s been such a great addition. Honestly, he 
just cheers you up. He’s so fun. He cuddles, He 
sleeps in bed with my son. It’s a positive distrac- 
tion. I feel like, How many things are going to be 
taken away from my family?” 


BUT IT’S FAR FROM CERTAIN THAT THE FORGIONES 
will actually lose Petey. The dispute over his le 
gality has garnered national news attention just 
as ESAs are gaining popularity as alternatives 
or complements to more traditional treatments 
for mental illness. The National Service Ani- 
mal Registry (NSAR), an organization that has 
certified service and emotional-support animals 
since 1995, registered about 7,000 ESAs last year. 
Those numbers have quadrupled over the past 
four years, according to CEO Tim Livingood. 

With approval from a physician or therapist, 
NSAR has certified not just dogs (which account 
for most ESAs) but also cats, pigs, birds, mice, 
rats, hedgehogs, iguanas, rabbits and goats. With 
an NSAR-endorsed animal, owners can obtain 
vests, patches and ID cards that can help them 
prove to airlines or housing providers that they 
have a legitimate ESA. 

Livingood acknowledges that certification 
standards for ESAs are far less stringent than 
those for service animals that aid people with vi 
sual impairments and other physical disabilities. 
ESAs are also different from psychiatric-service 
dogs, which are often used to rehabilitate veterans 
with posttraumatic stress disorder or depression 
but trained to perform tasks for their owners. 
ESAs, by contrast, “don’t need to be trained,” he 
says. “It’s their very presence that ameliorates the 
negative effects of a person's disorder.” 

The Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion and other authorities have established that 
the presence of a pet has positive health benefits. 
Simply petting a dog, for instance, generally 
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decreases blood pressure and heart rate 
and appears to raise levels of serotonin, 
the neurotransmitter associated with 
feelings of happiness and well-being. 

These physiological responses have 
never been fully explained. Linda Porter- 
Wenzlaff, who teaches animal therapy 
at the University of Texas Health Science 
Center and also has a private psycho- 
therapy practice, says interacting with 
domesticated animals may return us to 
amore elemental state of existence. “One 
of the things that animals do for us is ex- 
ternalize our focus,” she says. “So if we're 
stewing about something or concerned or 
anxious or worried, they bring us back to 
the here and now.” 

These positive effects might be why 
Louisville basketball star Kevin Ware 
adopted a puppy days after suffering a 
gruesome leg injury on the court that will 
require extensive physical rehab. (“We 
named him Scar to represent my struggle,” 
Ware posted to Instagram on April 2.) 

Of course, regular pet owners like 
Ware get the same benefits as those with a 
certified ESA—they just don’t have a doc- 
tor’s note. That gray area causes confusion 
and even abuse of laws protecting ESAs. 
In the mid-2000s, New York City restau- 
rant owners started noticing an influx of 
customers with “service” dogs that didn’t 
seem to provide any obvious service. In 
two incidents on different airlines, flight 
attendants puzzled over how to accom- 
modate the presence of emotional-service 
goats in the cabin. Complicating the 
issue further was the growing diversity 
of critters aiding people with physical dis- 
abilities: boa constrictors that warn their 
owners of oncoming seizures; capuchin 
monkeys that help quadriplegics eat and 
drink; parrots that verbally calm owners 
who suffer from bipolar disorder. 

In 2011 the Department of Justice re- 
defined what constitutes a service animal 
under the Americans With Disabilities 
Act to exclude ESAs. They are still pro- 
tected under the Air Carrier Access Act, 
which allows ESAs in airplane cabins, 
and the Fair Housing Act, which requires 
housing providers to make reasonable 
accommodations for owners of ESAs, 
even in otherwise no-pet housing. 

Many landlords and co-ops, however, 
challenge provisions for ESAs. “In many 
cases with a service animal, the disability 
is visible—you can see that someone is 
blind, for instance, so there are fewer 
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questions,” says Sara Pratt, deputy as- 
sistant secretary at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. “With 
emotional-support animals, they are 
helping people with mental or emotional 
disabilities,” which are often invisible. 
“So there’s a skepticism there.” 

That skepticism intensifies when non- 
ESA owners must share close quarters 
with ESAs. Livingood says airlines are 
allowed flexibility and discretion ona 
case-by-case basis: they can require that 
the animal be caged, placed under the seat 
or even relocated into cargo. Likewise, 
property owners and managers can evict 
a disruptive ESA, but in doing so, they also 
risk discrimination lawsuits. 

Case in point: Kendra Velzen, who 
was diagnosed with chronic depression 
nine years ago, enrolled at Grand Valley 
State University in Michigan in 2oro. She 
planned to attend with her ESA, a guinea 
pig named Blanca, but the school balked. 
Bringing Blanca into the dormitory was 
against school policy. 

“I presented them with a doctor's let- 
ter because I knew the law protected my 
right to have this animal,” says Velzen, 
now 29. She eventually took legal action 
against the school. Last month, she won a 
$40,000 settlement affirming her right to 


have an ESA on the Grand Valley campus. 
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says. “He makes things so much easier.” m | 
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AS PETEY THE PIG’S LEGAL BATTLE DRAGS 
on, Danielle Forgione is trying to sell her 
home ina still slow market and worries 
she won't make her July 1 deadline. Her 
kids have offered to sell their toys to help 
with the move, but it’s all about finding 

a buyer. Meanwhile, her co-op board has 
sent her eviction papers. Forgione has been 
in touch with New York state senator Tony 
Avella about overturning the city’s ban on 
pigs, but time is running out for Petey. 

Despite the stress and sadness brought 
on by an arrangement intended to allevi- 
ate stress and sadness, Forgione has no 
regrets and isn’t backing down. “I feel 
like we're teaching our kids responsibil- 
ity,” she says. “If we disposed of him like 
they told us to, we'd be teaching ourkids | 
to give up. I think he’s worth it.” 

Recently, Forgione got word that her 
father wasn’t responding to chemotherapy 
and that his doctors were effectively ceas- 
ing his treatment. She broke down. “I was 
crying, and then Petey comes over to me 
and starts rooting his nose into my hand 
and laid in my lap. It was like he knew,” she 
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Two of Hearts. Tegan and Sara 
take the long road to the stars 


By Jesse Dorris 


IN GREEK MYTHOLOGY, THE DIOSCURI 
were twin sons of Zeus who, upon death, 
transformed into the Gemini constella- 
tion, a navigational tool for sailors. They 
also appeared as St. Elmo’s fire, scram- 
bling compasses. They showed the way 
yet often confused travelers. Either way, 
no one could look away from them. 

The pop-rock duo Tegan and Sara offers 
a similar combination of direction and 
dazzle. At 32, the twin sisters have spent 
half their lives in the music industry. 
Their career has built slowly and steadily, 
buoyed by endless touring and marked by 
flash points of exposure that should have 
brought them superstardom on the order 
of Lady Gaga—or at least Kesha. Their 
seventh and most recent studio album, 
the euphoric Heartthrob, debuted at No. 3 
on the Billboard album charts; they’ve 
performed its lead single, a fizzy wonder 
of acome-on called “Closer,” on Ellen and 
seen it covered on Glee. This summer, 
they are touring 23 North American cities 
as the opening act for Grammy winner 
Fun. They are stylishly earnest—out and 
proud lesbians since their teens, tirelessly 
supportive of LGBT causes, their closets 
used only for skinny jeans—and earnest- 
ly stylish, with razor-sharp haircuts and 
gorgeous slouchy tailoring. 

Somehow, strangely, they are still not 
household names—not quite, not yet. But 
they’ve never sounded happier. 

Tegan and Sara Quin grew up outside 
Calgary, Alberta, “’80s feminist kids raised 
by a feminist social worker,” as Tegan puts 
it, over coffee at their record label's office 
in New York City. At home, the girls con- 


stantly recorded themselves with a Fisher- 
Price microphone. “We were also obsessed 
with recording TV shows on our portable 
stereo,” Sara says, “just the audio, and then 
we would lie in bed and listen to them.” 
They began recording songs of their own, 
written separately but played together. 
“We would make our own demo tapes”— 
two albums’ worth, recorded at their high 
school’s studio—*make artwork for them 
and sell them at school,” Sara says. 

They strummed acoustic guitars to 
start, fashioning self-mocking epigrams 
like “Take my heart/ Why don’t you 
sign me up to sell me out?” Neil Young's 
manager called their bluff, signing them 
when they were 18 and putting them on 
a 2000 tour, opening for Young and the 
Pretenders. Another milestone was the 
accomplished 2004 album, So Jealous, 
which shined up their close harmonies 
with a coat of New Wave gloss; the 
haunting single “Walking With a Ghost” 
was covered by the not-yet-but-almost 
legends the White Stripes. 

“It was the perfect description of a 
love I had lost in my life then,” says Jack 
White. “I wished I’d written it myself. 
Those gals have beautiful voices—nice 
enough that sometimes it makes me 
want to kiss them. But I don’t want to 
bother them with my problems.” 

They had problems of their own. The 
next few years brought opening spots for 
indie rockers the Killers, dates at mega- 
festival Coachella and their most success- 
ful album to date, 2007’s The Con, which 
showcased skittering electronic beats and 
increasingly complicated vocal arrange- 


ments alongside radio-ready gems like 
“Back in Your Head.” But sales remained 
moderate. Tegan and Sara had stalled as 
a critically respected opening act, filling 
small venues in college towns, waiting 
for the stars to align. “There have been 
so many points,” Tegan says, “when you 
think, Should we just accept that we're an 
underground, cult-status-type band and 
just be happy with it? Do what we love 
and something else on the side? Open a 
convenience store? I don’t know.” 

They did none of the above. Instead, 
they went allin on branding. They put 
their logo on pencil cases and sweatpants, 
They partnered with Macbeth Footwear, 
run by Blink-182’s Tom DeLonge, to sell 
vegan sneakers. For Heartthrob, they 
wrote superpolished, made-for-the- 
dance-club-or-the-elliptical anthems 
(“Goodbye, Goodbye,” “Drove Me Wild”) 
and some deceptively simple sing-along 
accounts of heartbreak (“Now I’m All 
Messed Up,” “How Come You Don’t Want 
Me”). Each one sounds equally at home in 
food courts and locavore coffee shops. 

The change worked. Tegan shakes her 
head in wonder as she describes playing 
“Closer” to a deliriously receptive crowd 
at a huge outdoor theater in California— 
albeit still as an opening act, this time 
for fellow indie heroes the Shins. “When 
someone asks if we feel like we're selling 
out, I just say yes!” Tegan says merrily. 
“Because I want to change the way the 
pop mainstream looks. I want a girl like 
me there.” In other words, they’re mak- 
ing their own mythology, winning true 
believers one summer at a time. a 


A brief history of Tegan and Sara. Teen success, Twitter wars and tireless touring 
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Hero of His Own Movie. Roger Ebert’s 
common sense and uncommon courage 


By Richard Corliss 


HE WENT OUT FIGHTING, AND WRITING. 
Roger Ebert, the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
film reviewer for the Chicago Sun-Times and 
a TV star for his series of critics’ klatches 
with Gene Siskel and Richard Roeper, had 
been battling cancer for more than a decade. 
On April 2, two days before his death, he 
announced “a leave of presence”, the disease 
had metastasized, forcing him to scale back 
his output. But he was also concentrating on 
some big plans: for the documentary being 
made about him by Steve James; for the rth 
annual Ebertfest, to be held in Champaign, 
Ill., where he went to college; and for his 
popular website, RogerEbert.com. 

In his 46 years as a critic, Roger streamed 
millions of words, by voice and print, by 
digital and social media. He shared his 
thoughts on the Internet long before friend 
was a verb; rare for a critic, he was as inter- 
ested in other people's opinions as his own. 
He was at ease with his celebrity, always 
amiable to strangers who approached him 
at film festivals. And in his last seven years, 
when he endured more outrages of fate 
than Job, he demonstrated with grace and 
grit—and with his beloved wife Chaz at his 
side—how a man’s spirit could flourish as 
he tried to outthink death. 

My first impression of Roger dates back 
to 1970, when I saw Russ Meyer’s Beyond the 
Valley of the Dolls, a thrillingly gaudy Hol- 
lywood exposé/comedy/musical/slasher 
film that the 27-year-old Roger co-scripted. 
In the pages of National Review, I named 
Beyond the Valley of the Dolls as one of the 10 
best films of the 1970s. Roger frequently 
referred to that notice, if only to raise 
doubts about my own critical acuity. 

Over the next four decades, my wife Mary 
and I would reune with Roger at film 
festivals: Cannes, Toronto (of which he was 
an early champion) anda biennial schmooze 
cruise called the Floating Film Festival. One 
night in Manhattan, my hometown, the 
three of us went to the sex club Plato's 
Retreat—as observers only—tiptoeing ona 
boardwalk in the middle of the room as 
women and their hairy mates in socks took 
their pleasures, (A pity no blog existed then 
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for Roger to record his impressions.) 

Our friendship endured a little bump 
with a 1990 essay I wrote for Film Comment 
about the Siskel & Ebert show. I knew its pop- 
ularity was rooted in the two men’s clash- 
ing, odd-couple personalities and that the 
show was less a salon of criticism than a sit 
com about two guys who lived in a movie 
theater. But I found it guilty of reducing film 
criticism to a plot synopsis and two thumbs 
up or down, as if he and Siskel were Roman 
emperors deciding a gladiator’s fate. Roger 
responded to my raillery in good humor, de 
fending his show without calling me an ig- 
norant slut. I never felt a reduction of amity. 

In 2006 at Cannes, Roger, Chaz, Mary 
and I repaired to the iconic eatery La Pizza 
for one of our loveliest evenings together. 
Roger mentioned that he had to return to 
Chicago for a little surgery. No problem— 
he'd be back on his TV show ina few weeks. 

That surgery, and two others to treat his 
cancer, failed, leaving him without a jaw, 
unable to speak, eat, drink or sleep in a bed. 
But Roger kept appearing at film festivals. 
Mary and I still spent time with him in To- 
ronto and Cannes and served as two of his 
surrogates at the 2008 Ebertfest. His writ- 
ing, always briskly assured, gained a matu- 
rity and sustaining wit as he confronted 
his condition. He appraised it almost as if it 
were a movie—a thing to be observed in all 
its facets and evaluated with a passionate 
curiosity. By awful chance, he had found a 
great subject, and he raised his game to 
give it both personal and poetic justice. 

In his memoir, Life Itself, Roger contem- 
plated his demise: “I know it is coming, and 
I do not fear it, because I believe there is 
nothing on the other side of death to fear... 
I was perfectly content before I was born, 
and I think of death as the same state. [am 
grateful for the gifts of intelligence, love, 
wonder and laughter.” 

So Roger has taken a permanent “leave of 
presence,” as if his work as a critic could ever 
be absent from the film lover's mind. As 
President Obama said, “The movies won't be 
the same without Roger.” And neither, for 
his friends and fans, will life itself. a 


BOB KOTALIK—CHICAGO SUN. TIMES/AP 





Boy critic makes good In 1967, at 24, 
Ebert was named the Chicago Sun-Times 
filmeritie. In 1975 he became the first movie 
reviewer to win a Pulitzer Prize for criticism 
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Gifted and Talented. In a sparkling new novel, 


friends grow into—or out of—their ambitions 
By Jesse Dorris 


WHAT BECOMES A LEGEND MOST? OR RATHER, 
who? Those with innate ability? Those blessed 
with enough beauty or money to indulge any 
creative whim? Or just those who want it the 
most? In The Interestings, Meg Wolitzer’s quarry 
is ambition: what it means to have it, how to use 
it, how it’s lost. Her sprawling, engaging novel 
shows that the author possesses the keen class 
consciousness of Edith Wharton, the jaundiced 
empathy of Kate Christensen and the taste for 
melodrama of Jacqueline Susann. 

In 1974, Jules Jacobson, middle class and sadly 
permed, is on asummer scholarship at Spirit-in- 
the-Woods, a camp for artistic teenagers in the 
Berkshires. Her wry, self-deprecating humor 
quickly gets her inducted into the Interestings, a 
gang of Spirit’s brightest stars, who smoke weed 


and discuss Beckett and go-go dance for each oth- 


er in their teepee dorms. The group comprises 
Ash and Goodman Wolf, alluring scions of intel- 
ligentsia; Jonah Bay, the gorgeous gay son 
of a famous folk singer; buxom and turbu- 
lent dancer Cathy Kiplinger; and Matt 
Groening manqué Ethan Figman, the un- 
deniable genius of the group. Through 
these figures, Wolitzer expertly delineates 
how adolescent intimacy is formed: “one 
person reveals a moment of strangeness, 
and the other person decides just to listen 
and not exploit it.” 

These intertwined desires to reveal, 
to listen and to not exploit are tested as 
the group tries to realize their 
ambitions—and what tests! Among 
the six, there’s newfound celebrity, 
money problems, drugged chewing 
gum, date rape, autism, Indonesian 
child labor and disgrace via sonogram. 

Growing up is hard enough, never 
mind growing into one’s full potential. 
Ethan fares best: his talent is inborn, and 
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Wolitzer’s novel 

spans 40 years 

and countless 
frustrated 
ambitions ¥ 



















triumph (if not contentment) seems preordained 
by the quality of his ever marketable comic, 
Figland. The magnetic Ash sees her amorphous 
ambitions enabled by her rich parents and richer 
husband; unlike struggling Jules, she has little ex- 
ternal reason to doubt her own talent. A confusion 
between achievement and compensation befalls 
all the Interestings, and Wolitzer is peerless in trac- 
ing how fissures of class and cash flow can crack a 
friendship apart, as when Jules realizes a beat too 
late that Ethan has become wealthy when she 
wasn’t looking: “Remember how we all went to 
that Turkish place last month? I kept talking about 
the kebab special. Oh, whoopee, so it came witha 
chopped salad and all the microwaved flatbread 
you could eat. What a thrill for Ethan Figman!” 

These moments sparkle amid Wolitzer’s val- 
iant but slightly exhausting enterprise—a vast 
catalog of striving and failing. Too often, she uses 
the weight of actual history to grant her story 

heft: “It had been a strange and remark- 

able summer for her,” Jules thinks of the 

year of Nixon’s resignation, “but the whole 

country would remember it too.” This 

strategy grows increasingly unsuccessful 

as the Moonies, AIDS, Iraq and 9/11 are all 
roped in to mark the passage of time. 

In some ways, The Interestings becomes a 
twin of the lives it contains: bursting with 
a promise that ultimately disappoints. 
But if the group’s endowments some- 

how diminish them in the end, at 
least there’s Wolitzer’s gorgeous ac- 
counting of the loss: “Exuberance 
burned away, and the small, hot 
glowing bulb of talent remained, 
and was raised high in the air to 
show the world.” That bulb burns 
in each of the Interestings, but too 
often the world’s got a shade at the 


ready—a perfect fit. a 
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WOKE UP LONELY 

A lonely cult leader, his 
government-agent ex 
wife and a complicated 
hostage situation; 
these are the elements 
of Fiona Maazel's 
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plotted satire 
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of a WW Il veteran who 
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become a book editor is 
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observed, It's also an 
event: the first novel in 
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Break Up the Desk Set. As Tonight 


shifts, late night could use real change 
By James Poniewozik 


WHEN NBC ANNOUNCED ON APRIL 3 THAT 
Jimmy Fallon would take over The Tonight 
Show from Jay Leno next year, the question 
was, Could 38-year-old Fallon maintain 
Tonight as a dominant cultural icon? The 
answer: No—it hasn’t been one for years. 
Leno still beats David Letterman’s and 
Jimmy Kimmel’s ratings, narrowly, among 
the under-so fans who determine ad rates. 
But he’s been losing to Comedy Central's 
fake news and sometimes to the Cartoon 
| Network too. And he long ago lost the 
watercooler, Ona recent Mad Men episode 
set in 1967, a business scrapped a Super 
Bowl ad because of a controversial joke on 
Tonight. Today that joke would compete 
for attention with dozens of channels, 
YouTube and the “26 Cats Judging You” 
slide show your cousin e-mailed you. 

For an era of diminished reach, Fallon 


’| has made his good-natured Late Night 


bite-size. He’s created viral videos (like 
“Evolution of Mom Dancing” with Mi 
chelle Obama) that people can watch on- 
line later. He’s courted young viewers on 
social media, asking fans to tweet ideas 
for inventions with the Twitter hashtag 
#WhyDontTheyMakeThat. (Sample: “A 
‘Nobody cares’ button on Facebook.”) 
Short term, Fallon will probably cost 
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| NBC ratings. Long term, the move makes 


sense. (It made exactly the same long- 
term sense when NBC briefly tried it with 
Conan O'Brien, but c'est la TV.) Fallon is 
the guy to lead Tonight into the future— 
that is, into the time when people don’t so 
much watch Tonight tonight. 

So it’s puzzling that for Fallon’s re 
placement at 12:35, NBC may go the most 
predictable route. Reports give the inside 
track to Seth Meyers, who like Fallon 
hosted Saturday Night Live’s Weekend Up 
date and whose Late Night, along with Fal 
lon’s Tonight, would be produced by SNL's 
Lorne Michaels. 

Really? Really? There is, first, a white- 
guy issue here (wrote the white-guy col 
umnist). Meyers is sharp and topically 
funny, but with Carson Daly still at 1:35, 
NBC would have three white dudes- 
born within 15 months of one another 
stacked up like Russian nesting dolls, 


As important as who 
replaces Fallon is what 
replaces Fallon. More 
and more, the desk 
feels like an antique 





with Kimmel, Letterman, Craig Fergu- 
son and TBS’s O’Brien completing the set. 
(Reportedly, NBC has also been in talks 
with Alec Baldwin for a late-night inter 
view show. Always room for one more!) 

But as important as who replaces Fal- 
lon is what replaces Fallon. Let's be blunt: 
the problem is the desk. Late night is satu- 
rated with the guy behind a desk, giving a 
monologue, doing comedy bits and inter 
viewing actors with movies to plug. That 
desk feels more and more like an antique. 

And audiences have been fleeing for 
anything different. W. Kamau Bell, on 
FX’s Totally Biased, builds his show on un- 
apologetically political comedy. Bell, who is 
black, is an example of how diversity really 
does influence content. (Imagine Leno, say, 
doing Bell’s man-on-the-street bit about 
stop and frisk.) Andy Cohen hosts a reality 
TV salon—with an open bar and celebs 
drinking and dishing—on Bravo's Watch 
What Happens Live. On AMC’s Talking 
Dead, Chris Hardwick dissects The Walking 
Dead’s zombie wars, and on BBC America’s 
chat show The Nerdist, he can be found the- 
orizing with Lost’s Dominic Monaghan on 
the sexual orientations of C-3PO and R2-D2. 

What these shows have in common 
is specificity, intimacy—no desk, no 
barrier—and point of view. They own 
their passions, whether for celebrities, 
politics or media. They’re not something 
for everyone; each is a thing for someone, 
and viewers respond to that authenticity. 

Sure, their ratings are generally lower, 
but late night is already headed in that di 
rection. So there’s no better time for NBC 
to chop up the desk and try something 
different. If it wants to hire Meyers, he 
could be perfect for a news-based comedy. 
(Though it might also consider someone 
like The Daily Show’s Samantha Bee.) It 
could try political comedy. (A libertarian 
leaning show, e.g., might fill a void and 
appeal to younger viewers.) It could cre 
ate a pop-culture roundtable like Bravo's 
and AMC's, or MTV’s gleeful tabloid 
minutiae—fest Nikki & Sara Live. 

All these ideas piggyback on cable 
innovations—but that beats trying to re 
re-re-create Letterman’s innovations from 
30 years ago. NBC and Michaels could 
develop what they did with SNL:a new, 
vital late-night format that would define 
its category. #WhyDontTheyMakeThat? = 
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THE AWESOME COLUMN 





Marry Young! Why meeting your 
spouse in college is a great idea 
(with apologies to my wife) 


IF 1 HAD FOL- 
lowed the advice 
Susan Patton 
gave Princeton 
students and 
married my incredibly cool 
freshman-year girlfriend at 
Stanford, Angie Hockman, it 
would have worked out well for 
me—though less well for Angie 
since I still have a penis and she 
isno longer interested in such 
things. Angie is a lesbian. 
Nevertheless, Patton had 
a point. Her letter to the Daily 
Princetonian pissed off a lot 
of women because it told 
Princeton gals to hunt fora 
husband on campus since 
they'll never again be around 
so many smart, ambitious 
men who aren't being tempted 
by hot, dumb, unambitious 
women. People have said her 
argument is sexist, antiquated 
and impractical. I will merely 
point out, as far as all these hot 
chicks who can’t resist Prince- 
ton men go, there’s a reason no 
one works Ibiza clubs under 
the name D] Princeton. 


But I do believe that all of us 
who went to elite colleges, men 
and women, were misfocused. 
All we planned for was our 
careers, assuming that after we 
laid a foundation for our lives 
we could easily slot in a part- 
ner. I thought a wife would just 
slow me down—prevent me 
from traveling, working long 
hours and sleeping with other 
women. But it turns out that 
other people build their own 
lives, and unless you build one 
together, it’s unlikely your slot 
will fit with their slot. Instead 
of spending my 20s becoming 
a more impressive mate, I was 


actually learning to be more 
selfish and less marriageable. 
If I hadn't decided at 29 that I 
didn’t want to lose the woman 
who became my lovely wife 
Cassandra—despite the fact 
that when she first brought up 
the topic, I yelled, “We are way 
too young to get married!”— 
I'd still be single. I don’t really 
believe that, but I think it will 
make Cassandra feel good to 
read it. That’s what a relation- 
ship is all about. It’s also about 
pretending that after 15 years 
together, Cassandra still reads 
my columns. 

My mom, who is an ardent 
feminist, would never have 
written a letter to the Stanford 
Daily telling female students 
to get married, and we never 
would have printed it. That’s 
partly because she dropped 
out of Queens College but also 
because she thinks it’s a bad 
idea. “I think everything that 
woman is saying is right about 
the pool shrinking and some 
men not wanting women as 
smartas they are,” she said 
when I asked her what she 
thought of Patton’s advice. 
“But that’s true for everything 
in life that’s important to you. 
The best things in life have a 
smaller pool.” She added that 
she would never have encour- 
aged my sister Lisa to meet 
her husband in college when 
she was 19. This was awkward 
since Lisa met her husband in 
college when she was 19. 

My sister met Mike, whom 
I like very much, at Rutgers, 
20 miles from Princeton. “You 
didn’t think it was a good idea, 
but I disagreed then, and! 
disagree now,” she told me. “I 
didn’t have my heart broken 


and meet a bunch of losers 
and have unprotected sex,” 
she said, making my dating 
life seem way more exciting 
than it was. “As they get older, 
guys get better at honing their 
skills and deceiving women, 
and women get worse because 
they get desperate because 
they wanta family. At college 
everyone is relaxed and hav- 
ing fun, and you see the real 
them.” I believe the word she 
was looking for is drunk. 

And as Patton said, Lisa 
meta guy with similar ideals. 
“I’m glad I met someone who is 
similar in socioeconomic back- 
ground. I didn’t want to marry 
someone from Princeton who 


thinks they’re smarter than 
me.” I believe the phrase she 
was looking for was smarter 
thanIam.I'm starting to real- 
ize where she got the idea that 
she didn’t want to be around 
someone who thinks he's 
smarter than she is. 


College is an amazing time 
when you're surrounded by 
people with similar interests 
and enough free time to both 
talk and have sex. You'll never 
find another person as faux re- 


Jaxed and wannabe jocky as at | 


Stanford, as huge and earnest 
as at BYU, as depressed and 
self-aggrandizing as at Yale or 
as easy to have sex with as at 
Florida State except at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the Univer- 
sity of Miami, the University 
of South Florida and Florida 
Gulf Coast University. Sure, 
after graduation, you will self- 
select to a place with similar 
people, so you'll have plenty of 
other chances. You just don’t 
have forever. This is all a very 
long way of saying that I’m 
losing my hair. 

I wasn’t ready for marriage 
in college, but I was ready to 
figure out that a happy life 
requires more than a great 
career. At the very least, I was 
ready to use that line on dates. 
Which is why I would tell col- 
lege students this: You need a 
lot of skills to have a full life. 
Also, stay in school and don’t 
do drugs. Orskip a few classes 
and doa few drugs. I don’t 
know how everyone should 
live, or if they should marry, 
or when. I just know I should 
have gotten a lot more dating 
in. Especially with hetero- 
sexual women. a 
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10 Questions 


irish novelist Colm Téibin on rewriting 


me oll 


y 


ile, his obsession with mothers 
and that tricky name of his 


Mary’s a pretty well-known 
figure. Why rewrite her story? 
She’s been silent, in a way, for 
2,000 years. She’s always pic 
tured grieving at the foot of 
the Cross. But the idea of her 
speaking, of her having quite 
a lot to say, I think, is new. 


find out your sins.” And you 
feel a tremendous weight of 
centuries coming at you 
as you bow your head. 
The whole business of 
beauty within Catholi 
cism lingers, no matter 
what you do with it. 


Your novella about her, The You've written Moth- 
Testament of Mary, is movingto ers and Sons, New 
Broadway. Did you give Fiona Ways to Kill Your 
Shaw, the actress who plays Mother and now this. 
Mary, any tips? Why mothers? 


Ithink the job ofthe writerin I’minterestedin 

the theater is to be very, very that relationship, 
quiet. You've made your noise. whichis elemental 
Your job is to be back at home and then must be 

in case they need you on the come domestic. Espe 
phone. Shut up, writer. Go cially if you’re aman, 
away, writer. Be quiet, writer. you have to imagine 
Be helpful, writer. somebody who was in 
your body, whose heart 
beat was your heartbeat. 
And then you have to ac 
tually make their break 


Have you had any backlash 
over your portrayal? 
I’ve had a lot of e-mails. Some 
people have been shocked. fast and get to know them 
And that’s understandable, be- and like them. It isn’t the 
cause this is raw territory.One sameasarelationship be 
of the reasons why hersilence tweenamananda father, 
has been so powerfulisthatit | where you're trying to 
has allowed people to enter measure up. 
her spirit from their own spir 
it. want people to realize that | Would you have liked to 
I take it seriously too. have had kids? 

Yeah, except I devoted 
Why do lapsed Catholicsseem myself over 30 years 
to make good writers? or more to work. AndI 
The Word somehow think that idea of saying, 
remains—the beauty of the “Stop playing, stop mak 
Word. Honestly, from the ing so much noise in the 
age of 7, at boys’ benediction, corridor, children, Daddy 
they would lower the lightsof is writing his novel,” 
the cathedral and say, “Death is actually intolerable. 
comes soon andjudgment will I don’t think Daddy 
follow, so now, dear children, has any rights in 
examine your conscience and that respect. 
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Why do you like discomfort 
when you write? 

I have a hard chair in Dublin 
that you have to sit very tight 
on. Comfort is not one of the 
zones you need to be in, and 
you need furniture that really 
treats you quite badly. Pain is 
useful. You'll do anything 
to get this finished. 


You've written journal- 

ism, short stories, 
novels, plays and 
photography criti- 
cism. Do you have a 
favorite? 
Oh, I would love to 
have been a poet. 
[really worked at 
my meter, at my 
rhymes. What you're 
looking at really, 
more than anything 
else, is a failed poet. 


Do you think today’s 
young gay people 
have a different expe- 
rience than you had, 
or is it the same but 

more veiled? 
It’s easier, but you still 
have that problem, age 13, 14, 
15, when you realize that all 
your friends are looking at the 
girls. There’s something pull 
ing them that’s not pulling 
you. But I think it’s easier to 
manage, because girls always 
like you more. Now no girl 
will go out with a guy who 
doesn’t like gay people. 


What's the worst way that your 

name has been mangled? 

Oh, it just goes all over the 

place. Toyboy tends to be the 

one that is most offensive. 
BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


R VIDE F THIS INTERVIEW 
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